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THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMIC 
FORCES UPON EDUCATION® 


By HAROLD F. CLARK | 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


E ARE interested in discussing certain changes in the economic 
order and what they mean for education.. The discussion 
will center around two main propositions. The first of these will 


‘}.. be the relation of recent economic changes to the training of people 











for the present economic order. The second will be the educative 
possibilities of modern industry in the. light of recent economic 
change. Before discussing the effects of the present economic order : 
upon education perhaps it would be wise to mention briefly some 
_of the trends of the present industrial order. 
There are certain changes in the industrial world that should be 
having a very profound effect on education.. As a matter of fact, 
education is largely ignoring these changes and is being conducted — 
. in much the same fashion as it was in a far simpler agricultural society. 

“What are some of these economic changes that open up new 
possibilities for education? First is the development of automatic 
_...machinery. I should say that the machine without men is a symbol of 

the new age. By way of illustration, I should like to call your -at- 
tention to three or four recent news dispatches. One concerns an 
automobile frame plant that formerly employed 8,000 men. The 
Output was increased in the new plant and the working force reduced 


‘* Address before the seventh annual conference of the Teachers Union Auxiliary, Hudson Guild 
Farm, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
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to 120 men. It has even been suggested that the plant could have’ 
been altered to eliminate the necessity for these 120 men. | 

One of the largest paint manufacturing concerns in the country has 
recently built a new plant. The old plant employed 500 men. The 
‘new plant is entirely automatic and carries through most of the 
processes without the presence of even one man. I shall quote from 


"a news dispatch regarding the plant. . “Paint raw materials will be. -} 


shipped to the plant in cars from which they will be moved to stor. 
age bins by pneumatic conveying systems. Material will be taken 
from storage bins, fed into machinery, and passed from one process 
to the next all automatically until the filled and sealed paint cans ~ 
- arrive,” S, 
Several of the new glass plants tell much the same story. heal 
- one who has stood besidé: one of the: enormous new glass machines - 
could not fail to realize its almost superhuman, or perhaps non- 
human, accomplishments. 

The president of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufactaiiil 
‘Company in a recent address stated the situation thus graphically: 


' Another example is provided by the most modernly equipped steel mills, 
On entering such a steel mill one is struck by its loneliness. In place of the — 
many men we were accustomed to see toiling in the heat. of these places, there . 
are but few operators; and here and there, sitting comfortably in a sort of 
pulpit, is an operator who controls every stage from the white-hot ingot to the 
finished ‘structural shape by merely moving a few levers. ae 
If one were to go into the boiler room of a modern ship, he would find there, 
instead of a hundred grimy stokers continuously heaving coal into the fires, 
two or three engineers in white uniforms, whose physical exertion is largely 
confined to reading meters and turning valves. E 


This. tendency for. automatic machinery to spread to modern in- 
dustry offers enormous possibilities to education—possibilities which - 
at present are being ignored. There is another change that offers very - 
-profound opportunities for education. It is what for lack of a bet- 
ter name we might call the change from a scarcity economy to a 
surplus economy. We are probably too close to the change to realize — 
its importance; but in the long view, from the future, this period 
may well provide one of the critical changing points of economic. 
history. I do not mean to say that the change has occurred all at’ 
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once, but the balance has shifted from one side to the other. Per- 


-- haps up until the present generation the world was unable to produce 
enough for everyone. This situation no longer: exists. If the eco- 


nomic world were properly organized there is.no reason why it - 


could not ‘produce enough or more than enough for everyone, and 


].am convinced that this reorganization can take place within the : 
framework of private capitalism... Many of the changes that will 
have to be made, however, may seem more revolutionary than chang- 


"ing capitalism itself. Public education might be a major instrument _ 


jn bringing about these changes. and acipastunente, but at. present it 


is doing almost nothing toward. this end. 


* We have distinguished economic authority for the opinion that 
the world could produce enough for everyone at the present time. 


‘Professor Simon N. Patten stated a good many years ago that.all the 


work of the world could be done without any person’s engaging in . 


_ more activity than was naturally desirable if the work were properly 
organized. Public education still assumes that its main economic duty 
a is to increase production. 


I should like to suggest that an institution, whether it is an agri- 


cultural college or a state experiment.station, that simply increases 


the quantity of wheat without paying any attention to its distribution 


and consumption may not be a desirable part of an educational sys- 
- tem... Blind and unplanned production is no longer necessary nor 


even advantageous to the economic world. There was a time, not so 
long in the past, when the man who could increase production in any 


“field was a great human benefactor. There was a time when an edu- 
cational system that simply trained people. so that they would pro- 
‘duce more was an economic asset. That simple day has passed. An 


educational system to be economically advantageous to-day must be 


_ planned in terms not only of production but also of distribution and 


consumption. 
‘Coming back to the argument, however, that the world can pro- 


duce enough for everyone, we have the authority of Mr. Wickenden,* 


one of America’s distinguished engineers, for the statement that we. 


could produce in the United States from three to four times as much 


1 Toward Civilization: (Edited by C. A. Beard), p- 263. “Engineers agree that production is 
only half efficient with present equipment, with undreamed-of gains still to come from inventions 
and research. With incentive our agricultural output. could easily be doubled, or even quadrupled.” 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1929. ° 
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as we are producing. The way to get-larger production in the world’ 
to-day is not to direct attention primarily to production but to the 


work of planning the rest of the economic system. It is exactly at - 
= this point that public education has failed economically. 


’ Perhaps we can illustrate the maladjustment. (1) In the United. 
States, at the present time, we have perhaps from three to -five mil- 
lion people out of work. (2) There are millions of people who . 
want and need the things that these people who-are out of work 
could make. (3) We have the factories in which these people could 


_ work to make the things. that are needed. I submit that it is not | 
the most intelligent society that allows millions of people to remain. 


out of work while other millions want the things which they could 
make, and. while the factories in which the things could be made — 
stand idle. 7 3 

What is the difficulty? I am not competent to give a complete 


answer. But I think I can make certain ge regarding the — 


responsibility of public education. 
The first thing to be taken into consideration is the breakdown of 
individualism as an adequate theory of life. . The. phase of indi- 


vidualism to which I am referring is primarily economic. I am will | — 


ing to: admit, for the sake of argument, that economic individualism ma 


‘was an entirely adequate theory for a pioneer society. When land 


is to be cleared and new country to be cultivated, individualism can 


produce remarkable results. I am willing to admit that the dominant ~ 
- economic thinking of America was adequate for the period i in which . 


it was developed. 3 . 
I might even: be willing to admit that the system. of government 
developed was the best in the world for a pioneer society; but I in- 
sist that the distinguished men who developed our economic practice — 
and our political theory were looking for the best in the world for 


their own time. If they were living to-day they would be looking ~ | 


for the best possible adjustment for the present time. There is no 
reason to think they would not build an entirely different system of» 
economic control, and a far more adequate system of government 
control. . Just as they perhaps built the best system in the world in 


the eighteenth century, if they were living to-day they would build _ 


the best in the twentieth century. They would be the first to main- — 
tain that bringing economic freedom in the twentieth century requires « ~ 
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iesircly different instruments of control from those that were re- 
: quired to bring political freedom in the eighteenth century. 


- We have carried over a particular type of political and ee | 
individualism from a period in which it would work to.a period in 


which it will not work.: The progressive schools: of the United .. 


States seem to be quite unconscious of this fact. They are still living 


in the individualistic world of the eighteenth century. 


' What is necessary to improve the situation? First and fees: 


‘most, there must be concerted planning throughout our entire edu- 
_ cational, economic, and political systems. Perhaps no phase of this 
- jg more important than the training of the proper number of persons 
by the school system. A large part of the question of unemployment — 

could be solved by this method... Most of the issues involved in - 


unequal wages could be settled. In fact, -it is not too much to say 
that earned income could be fairly distributed by the simple process 
of training an adequate number of persons for each occupation. 
American public education is. still under the individualistic pioneer 
tradition that somehow by the grace of God and of chance each per- . 
son will find himself. in the proper vocation.. The results speak - 


. for the inadequacy of the theory—millions of people not trained 
‘for any position, hundreds of thousands trained but with no positions. 
s The thing I am advocating is not the forcing of anyone into any oc- 


cupation. It is simply the abandoning of the naive assumption that: . 
any individual unaided by information and by opportunity can get. 
into the correct occupation. Society must set up definite planning 
commissions in this field: The commissions must provide adequate 
information for all individuals, information regarding wages in every 
occupation, probabilities of employment, and all. other essential facts. 

All barriers to occupational groups must be removed. This ap- 


plies to medicine just as much as it does to any of the skilled trades. . ) 
lam not suggesting that the trade unions: abandon their control and 


limitation of numbers before society sets up adequate planning bodies. 
I am insisting that any labor union which claims to be progressive 
must advocate the setting up of these bodies, which will ultimately 


~ take away the control of numbers from the union. ' Just as soon as 
any group sees that control of. numbers gives control of wages that 
group is going to attempt to get control of numbers. This inevitably 


means exploitation of the public.. It may be done under the guise 
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‘of raising the standards i in the. profession or for some other alleged 4 
reason. The essential fact remains that it is one of the causes in 


producing the occupational maladjustments which are such a crucial | 


‘issue in the economic problems of the day. 


Presumably the schools are instruments for social good. To the 
question, What effect. should current economic. factors have upon 


education? I would answer that public education should have some | 7 
' plan for preparing the number of persons who should be trained for © 


_ every occupation. This plan cannot be determined in the interest of _ 
__ any given field but. must be determined in the interest. of the entire 
group; and unless public. education accepts this challenge it cannot 
perform its duty in the present economic world. F 
_-. Recent economic changes have made necessary the type of plan- 
ning which has been suggested above.. Schools must become not only 
_ instruments dealing with young children but also the instruments of 
society for constantly readjusting the number of workers in any 
field to. the number needed. It is of no importance whether the 
people to be trained are fifteen or fifty years of age; public educa- . 
tion. must train them. | 
Changes in the economic world not only raise the problem which . 
is mentioned above but also open up entirely new opportunities. ‘The 
new industry of the world of to-morrow should have tremendous 
educative possibilities. One naturally thinks of industry as being run 
for the maximum production of goods. I maintain that the new 
industry can produce all the goods necessary and still have an enor- 
. mous margin. We must use part of this margin to make industry 
itself perhaps the major educative force of the new economic order. 
In this light I want to quote Professor Dewey’s article in a recent - 
issue of the New Republic. He says that if we are to achieve a vital © 
culture in-the present age it must be one that grows out of and is 
a part of our industrial civilization. I should not want to hold Pro- 
fessor Dewey responsible for what I am going to read into that state- 
ment, but: to me it means that if we are to have a culture that has 
any vitality or meaning it must be intimately connected with and | 


a part of the actual work of the world. I seriously doubt that people | | 


_-can become cultured by studying about the great civilizations of the 
past. No amount .of study about any architecture, literature, or 
music will bring the type. of culture which has vitality. This is the 
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| reason why no age can copy the architecture or the painting of an- 
‘other age. As soon as it attempts to do so its art becomes crystal- © 

‘ lized and formal. ' 
-American workers are not going to achieve culture by being taught es 

‘about the great cultures of the past or even the cultures of the pres- - 


ent. ‘Much of the continuation ‘school and-adult education. of the 





present day is thoroughly vicious for this reason. Instead of taking | 
people out of their work and trying to give them culture, we e should. 
be attempting to make their work cultural. 

--Perhaps this has not been better stated than by Mr. L. P. Jacks, 
one of the most penetrating thinkers in the English-speaking world, 
‘who says, in a récent issue of the Journal of the National Education 
. Association: . 


A type.of education which seeks merely, no matter with how lofty an aim, 
- to undo the effects of industry on the mind and character of the people will 
ultimately. suffer defeat, for the forces of industry. are mightier than it; at 
most, it will succeed in unfitting people for their daily work while not fitting 
them for anything else—a charge often brought against existing methods of 
education and. not without reason. 


‘If I am correctly informed, a large part of the energy of the labor 
people i in the United States has gone toward providing an. education 
to do the things which Mr. Jacks condemns. The attempt has been 
_ to counteract’ a poor industrial situation. Perhaps I should’ not 
condemn this attitude. It is doubtless better than making no effort, 
_ but it is far short of what I should like to see the labor people do. 
' The labor leaders of America, particularly those interested. in edu- 
cation, should be trying in every way possible to explore the educative 
possibilities of industry. Perhaps this means profound modifications 
in industry. _I have no doubt that it does. But the heart of my con- 
tention is.that recent economic changes have made possible an in- 
dustry that can be educative for practically everyone. Other cultural 
forces should grow out of and be an integral part of the industrial 
- world rather than an attempt to counteract the effect of an uneduca- — 
tive industry. 


The issue has been well stated by Randall? when he says: 
From the carved wood of the African negro to the Parthenon frieze or Greek 


' tragedy of doom, in the great epochs of artistic achievement an entire society 
*Randall, J. H. Our Changing Civilization, p. 287. Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. 
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' shared a rich imaginative world, held common emotional attitudes toward the’ 
: _ experiences of life, and possessed a language of symbols to express them that 
was understood by all. . 
In such societies the highest genius could find a rich mass of material ready 
at hand to transmute with its own creative individuality. Yet without an-— 
understanding and appreciative audience, without the inherited techniques, 
above all without the shared emotional experiences to inspire them and. lend © 
significance to their forms, what could: have come from even a Sophocles or a 
Phidias, a Dante or a Giotto, a Michelangelo, a Shakespeare, or a Goethe? 
The supreme art has worked with:the feelings and symbols of a great imagina- 
tive tradition. Periclean Athens, the Christian thirteenth century, Medicean . 
Florence, the Elizabethan age, the last backward yearning of the Romanticists, - 
not to go outside our own past—from these eras of a common faith and a _ 
common world of the spirit have come the rent masterpieces of individualized | 
genius. 


I do not think it is possible to speak too emphatically in support 
of Professor Dewey’s statement that if we are to have a culture 
which has vitality, it must grow out of and be a part of. our indus- 
trial civilization. The so-called culture of most of our schools is 
a feeble attempt at escape. Our new industrial order probably has. 
the seeds within it of the most profound cultural change the world 
has ever known. For the first time in human history an entire popu- 
lation has the margin of energy to. make its contribution to this cul- 
tural life.. I, for one, refuse to admit that every individual does 
not have a contribution in this field. 

The art teachers of an American steel manufacturing city discuss 
Greek temples and Gothic cathedrals. It is impossible and unde- 
' sirable to build either in a modern industrial city. The discussion is 

necessarily artificial. How artificial our whole conception of Greek 
- life and art must be I never realized until I happened to see, in the 
new museum in Constantinople, the remains of one marvelous Greek 
monument that still had much of its original color. Blues and pur- 
ples, reds and yellows were much in evidence. I had always been 
taught that Greek statues were white. To us they must be white and- 
dead and barren and cold and meaningless. To the Greeks they 
were full of life and had a great deal of actual color. They were a: 
part of their everyday life. 

_ Will the time ever come when the art teacher in the United States 
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-will see that it is his duty to try to develop a social attitude that 
- will demand and make possible a beautiful steel mill? If our cul- 


tural and artistic activity should become an integral: part -of our 


‘real life, the one should have far more vitality and the other far 


more beauty. In the light of recent economic changes there is no 


reason why America should not evolve the most beautiful civilization 
_-the world has ever known. . Progressive schools, so-called, will not . 


contribute to this process of evolution so long as their conception of . 
art and culture and individual development is to have a child build 


a boats or models of Greek temples. 


What would happen if the art teachers in all the schools of America 


1 ‘should glimpse the possibility of making a really beautiful industrial 
civilization? Is there any reason why our factory buildings should 


not be the most beautiful buildings in the country?’. I do not think : 


so! The plans which have been drawn for one industrial plant are 
almost breath-taking in their beauty. Is there any city in the United 


States that is different—a more beautiful city—because art has been 


taught in its public schools? If that city exists I have not seen it. 


Professor Dewey says at the close of his New Republic article on 


} progressive education, ‘No education can call itself progressive which 
does not help children to understand and to take part in the vital 
social problems of the day.” By this test most of the schools. - 


called progressive are probably little or no different from the Latin 


grammar school. If the-results of the actions of the so-called pro- 


gressive schools are an indication of their theory, it is hopelessly in- 


-adequate for the present economic world. 


_ I have tried to point out two things. First, that public education 
has an altogether inadequate conception of its possibilities for train- 


‘ing people for. the new economic order. A continuously replanned 


system of education could largely equalize earned income and virtually 
abolish poverty and unemployment. Second, recent economic changes 
have made it possible to reap tremendous educative results from 


modern industry. Cultural life should grow out of and be a part 
- of the present industrial order. There is no other way to have a 


vital culture: It is for the teachers of America to determine whether 
public education will meet the challenge of changed economic con- 


ditions and help to bring about those better social and cultural con- 


ditions. which recent economic changes make possible. 








CAN NEUMANN’S “ATTITUDE INDICA- 


TOR” BE USED AS A TEST? 


By DANIEL H. KULP II 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College © 


AND HELEN H. DAVIDSON 


Research Assistant 


I. INTRODUCTION 


-TTITUDE testing. is becoming increasingly significant in educa 


tional research, because it points the way to determining qualita- 


tive outcomes in addition to quantitative outcomes. We want to. 


know of a high school graduate not. only how much information 
he possesses, but also what attitudes he holds. With the widening 
interest in new-type civics and social studies the discovery of the 
attitudes will become a necessary part of course examinations. — Atti- 


tude tests also have value in indicating the emotional education of 


pupils. Test results throw light on how the child’s emotions have 
become organized around certain ideas or social stereotypes. We 


may expect the development of a variety of attitude tests concerning 


complexes of societal attitudes on dominant concerns or issues. 


The frequent inclusion in reference lists and in bibliographies of 


Neumann’s “Attitude Indicator’! on international relations and the 
present prevalent emphasis on international problems in finance, 


diplomacy, science, and politics make it desirable to inquire: “Can — 
Neumann’s ‘Attitude Indicator’ be used with confidence as a test?” 


_In.an extended experimental study of certain school procedures it 
was necessary to determine the kind and degree of shift of attitudes 
on international questions. The data collected made it possible for 


the first time to check this “Indicator” for reliability and validity . 


and to substitute certainty for Neumann’s modest claims in his use 
of the term “Indicator.” . 
2 Noumann, G. B., A Study of International Attitudes of High School Students. Bureau of 


. Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. Now published by the Bureau of . 


Publications in complete form as “A. Teést of International Attitudes,” by. Neumann, Kulp, and 
Davidson. ; 
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~The “Attitude Indicator” was administered to approximately six. 
hundred high school seniors in three matched pairs of distinct types of 
‘schools representing three different kinds of social situations. The 

following brief description of these will aid the reader i in interpreting | 

the results herewith presented: | 


‘Social Type I. Two small high schools in industrial towns of five to 
six thousand population, located in Middle Atlantic States. The popula- 
tion is composed predominantly: of. immigrant factory workers, native 
. farmers and business and professional people, and negroes variously occu- 
pied. Predominantly conservative teachers. 


Social Type II. Two large city high schools i in an Tester city of over 
two million. population whose students come from the middle social and 
ae economic classes. Both conservative and liberal teachers. 


Social Type III. Two small private schools in the East, one a Friends’ 
School and the other a school in a Quaker community whose principal is 
known to have liberal international attitudes: The pupils all come from 
the higher socio-economic classes with international contacts through travel. 


sre.lUGlfw - = 


Therefore, in terms of liberality on international questions the 

é. schools could roughly be ranked thus: Type I, generally nationalistic 

or conservative attitudes; Type II, mixed attitudes; Type II, most 
liberal attitudes. 


ye II. RELIABILITY OF “INDICATOR” 
. The reliability? of the “Indicator” was obtained in two ways: by the 


split-test method and by retesting after an. eight-month interval.* 
_ The results:are tabulated in Tables I and II. 








’ 

L TABLE I 

’ Spirt-Test Metuop (Opp Items vs. Even Items) 

: - 

; ScHOOL NuMBER OF — GRADE IN Tat SPEARMAN- 

Cases ScHOOL - air ‘| Brown ryt 

: , ; 

,. : 

: er 17; Seniors -770 & :026 | .870 

; aaa Rees 165* Seniors .858 + 1014 923 
ey ' 64 Seniors .893 + .O15 943 

f 3 : 7 























* Computed from those cases which answered every item. 


*See Neumann, op. cit., p. 85. 
* Keiley, T. L., Interpretation bi Educational Measurements, pp. 39-42. World Book Co. 
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TABLE II 
RetestinG CoeFFICIENTS — 

ScHooL Number OF Cases Grave iN Scuoot | r : 

Tea sw iain Mie cell 32 Seniors -615 + .075 

ag 2 Tere apd 75 Seniors 746 + ..033 

SG ts isveVade ah os oat 36 Seniors -738 + .052 
iD viviacs able wbiteeadc <i 67 Seniors .815 + .028 | 
a ere ie 148 Seniors .697 + .028 . 
 Givahyannines ened 22 Seniors .644 + .088 




















Note: The three schools lettered B were the schools used in the éxperiment mentioned: in which the 
aim was to discover the shift of attitudes. 


It is necessary to bear in mind that these reliability coefficients 
were all obtained on high school seniors-only. Since these. are homo- 
geneous groups and reveal high coefficients of reliability, it may be. 
possible to. obtain even higher coefficients for more heterogeneous _ 
_groups.*.. With reference to the retesting coefficients, though the | 

interval between the two tests is longer than it should be, the results 
show not only reliability of the test, but also the consistency of the 
‘students in marking the items; their tendency to adhere to their 
attitudes, their tendency to shift attitudes, and the like. However, 
the chief reliance should be put upon the split-test results.° 


- III. VALIDITY 


There are, of course, various methods of obtaining the validity. of 
‘a test which need not. be mentioned here. . Dr. Neumann in con- 
structing the “Indicator” used the method® of compiling a list of 
books on international relations and then making an analysis of the 
most reliable ones—as judged by well-known professors. Quota- 
tions expressive of the attitudes which function in international rela- | 
tions were copied on-cards and classified according to attitude _ 
complexes. Other sources of items were addresses by prominent. 


*Ruch, G. M., and Stoddard, G. D:, Tests and Measurements in. High School Instruction, pp. 
363-365. _ World Book Company. 

® Kelley, op cit., pp. 40-41. 

* Neumann, of. cit., pp. 14-38. 
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government officials, articles in periodicals, editorials, and sundry 
lectures. The items finally selected aimed to cover twelve attitude 
complexes on international relations. The number of items in each 
complex was determined roughly on the basis of the proportion of 
quotations which had been made about each complex. Since the — 
“Attitude Indicator” was to be used in getting at. the attitudes of 
high school seniors, each item was so phrased as to appeal to seniors 
and to be understood by them. A wide variety of issues was included, | 


-- since the “Indicator” was to be used in various states for both urban 








and rural students. After the items were constructed in this manner 
the list was given to classes of graduate and. undergraduate students - 
-who were in a position to offer helpful suggestions. As a result, 
it was revised and reorganized. It was then used with senior high 
school groups who were asked to make any criticisms they wished, 
favorable or unfavorable. Consequently, another revison was made. 

Solely on the basis of method of construction, one might consider 
the “Attitude Indicator” valid, since its validity is implicit in its’ 
construction. _ However, as a result of the previously mentioned ex- 
‘periment, additional evidence of its validity was obtained by using 
‘the procedure which Ruch’ designates “‘validation by the method of 
widely spaced groups.” In Tables III and IV are tabulated the 
means, the standard deviations, and the significance of the difference 
between the means of the three types of schools. 

The mean scores of the three schools are in agreement with what 
one might expect. from the extent of liberality in the schools as 








TABLE III 
Means, STANDARD Deviations, AND S.D. oF THE MEANS 
Hic. ScHoois NuMBER Mean* S.D. S.D.x 
oF Cases Score 
I. Public—Small Town......... 113 3.88 .333 .031 
ee | PT ree | 356 3.68 343 .o18 
| III. Private—Small Town........ 65 3.36 .346 043 























* The lower the score, the more liberal the group. 


*Ruch and Stoddard, op. cit., pp: 323-324. 
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-. TABLE IV 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 
_ DirFerENcE BETWEEN ieee | sp.D DiFFERENCE_ 
MEans OF ; M7: MIFFERENCE |S D. Dirrenuncs |. 
cane i....... BIR ord Seen 0.20 .036 5.56 
ee 0:32 .047 6.81 
SE ee nee 0.52 .053 9.81 




















indicated in the description of types. The differences between the 
mean scores, as seen in Table IV, are all significant, since they are 
all well above 3.8 These results as well as the results of Neumann's. 
own use of the “Indicator,” as reported in his original studies, 
show that the “Indicator” does differentiate groups having several 
degrees of liberal international attitudes. 


IV. NORMS 


Tentative norms have. been established for the groups listed’ in 
Table V. The percentiles and mean scores are given for each group. 

The norms were obtained for various social groups rather than 
for grade or age groups (except in cases noted) since the “Indicator” 
is intended for use primarily with high school seniors, although it may 
well be used with high school juniors and college or adult groups. - 

Throughout the range of scores, there was no sex differentiation 
- found (computed on 176 senior boys and 180 senior girls). There 
was.a much greater difference between any two types of schools than 
between the boys and girls of the same school. 


V. SUMMARY 


_ Since the reliability and validity of Neumann’s “Attitude Indi- | 
cator” are thus established, it can henceforth be employed as a stand- 
ardized test for the discovery of international attitudes among junior 
and senior high school. students and college students, especially in 

evaluating quality outcomes of civics, history, and social studies, 

- special lectures, or school assembly programs, | 


- .§ Neumann, ef. cit., pp. 78-83. 
® Neumann, op. cit., pp. 85-88. 
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AMELIORATING MASS- PRODUCTION — 
PROCESSES IN EDUCATIONS 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HREE major ideas are discussed in some detail in this paper: 
a) Mass-production. methods are essential in efficient and 


economical education, as they are in economic production, in national 
defense production, in knowledge diffusion production, and in other 


fields where millions of utilizers urgently demand much of the goods 
of life. 


b) Mass-production methods, while usually resulting in far more ‘| - 


of net good than of net harm, are, nevertheless, always liable to be 


attended by by-products of a nature hurtful to some producers, or 


hurtful to some consumers of the product. 


c) By the use of scientific methods, and especially through those | 


now being developed ‘in the psychical and the social sciences, it will 


. prove increasingly possible to conserve large proportions of the values | 
of mass production. in education whilst relieving it of its-unhappy by- 
products. Three examples of possible procedures to this-end are | 


suggested. 


I. TOWARDS LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION 


The careful observer. of American life must admit that mass-. 


production methods which have proved enormously successful in our 


manufacturing, publishing, transport, mining, trade, capital handling, 
diversional, and. even to some extent agricultural industries, have. 
been in large measure paralleled in our urban and some other educa- 


tional systems. 
Our systems of standardized grades, of uniform courses, of fixed 
_ furniture, of college entrance requirements, of prescribed textbooks, 


of gigantic school buildings, are all to be counted among the mech- - 
- anisms, commonly necessary and valuable, of educational mass pro-. 
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AMELIORATING MASS-PRODUCTION _ 39 
tien. These and other mechanisms were extensively developed in 
_ American urban schools long before economic mass-production meth- 
ods had- become familiar, except in a few industries such as sotton 


cloth manufacture. 
So also, in their way, our immense state universities, our systems 


of training and certificating teachers; our college lecture halls, our 


college stadia, our high school auditoriums, our school cafeterias, 
our Regents’ examinations, and the rest derive much of their efficiency 
‘and economy from adoption of standardized processes and quantity 
production of results. | 

Our foreign visitors tell us that in iuiniinee steel mills, automobile 


and shoe factories, wheat farms, oil pipe lines, newspaper printing, 


hotel cooking, and electric power distribution are to be found in large 
measure the pioneering examples of effective and. economical produc- 


‘tion which all the world must follow if population i is to increase and 


standards of living are to advance. 
- Will they similarly have to imitate our mass-production methods 
in education? Few peoples have as yet tried to universalize school 


education beyond the elementary stages, it must be remembered. - Al- 


most none have really tried to democratize secondary and collegiate 
educations. . When they do, will not they too be obliged also to resort 
toa wide range of mechanisms? 


Il. THE REGRETTABLE BY-PRODUCTS OF MASS PRODUCTION 


If men wish to inhabit the limited good lands of this globe in hun- 
dreds of millions; and if these myriads insistently demand much food, 
frequent. changes of shoes, abundant warmth, many facilities - for 


_ travel, and reams of printed matter, then processes of mass produc- 


tion are inevitable and to be welcomed. 
But we know that mass-production methods, however beneficial in 


general, have been accompanied by some deplorable by-products—as 
affecting sometimes producers, and sometimes products. Tender- 
minded and impractical sentimentalists, viewing these by-products dis- 


gustedly, have in considerable numbers in America and in hosts in 
western Europe wished to banish the entire industrial system. But 
that would be only to spill out the ay with the bath. It would be 


Quixotic if not Utopian. 


Now, however, cverywaete progressive inidpstaielions are ¢ inventing 
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and applying hundreds of kinds of devices whereby the valuable re. 
sults.of mass production can be conserved, whilst the unhappy by. - 
products of them can be at least mitigated, if not relieved. Leaders 
of mass production in education have.long attempted to do the same 
—but, shall we confess, in rather haphazard, uncodrdinated, and 
poorly planned ways. 

It is, of course, a fundamental condition to mass-production | 
methods that the products to result shall be all alike or shall be of: 
only a very few types, within each of which individual units. shall be 
utterly alike. Also it is to be assumed that materials used, the. 
processes employed, and to a large extent even the human intermedi. 
aries to production shall be as alike as possible—as standardized as 
possible for these functions. 

Now the products of educative processes are not, as is sometimes 
aspirationally stated, human beings, but particular qualities in human 
beings—such as powers of reading, tastes for better music than they 
would otherwise have, abilities to read French, loftier ideals of pa. 
_triotism than extra-school learnings would give, competency in a trade, 
some memory-stored knowledge of Grecian history, and the like. 

But from the standpoint of earlier promoters of general education 
these prospective products of schools were expected to be substantially 
alike—why should they be different.in different individuals ? | 

Naturally, then, if these acquisitions by thousands of individuals 
were to be as nearly identical as possible, the means and methods— 
textbooks, recitation periods, drills, examinations, maps, and the 
rest—should be as nearly uniform as possible and certainly the human 
agents operating those means and controlling the learners should all 

approximate at least the same minimum standards of teaching powers. 
. Parents, employers, tutors of individuals, and others forced to 
consider individual learners comparatively have always known that 
these varied in various potentialities for learning—although, appar- 
ently, among all but the ten or twenty per cent of more variant cases, 
these differences seemed hardly more important than differences 
among the modal eighty per cent in height, temper, or reactive 
tendencies towards pills. 

But even if prevailing differences were recognized, the sources. of 
them were so obscure, their persistence so unproved, and their ulti- 
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‘mate effects so much i in doubt, that educators promoting schools. for 
"general, democratically accessible educations (as opposed to private 
- gchool educators in America, or public school educators abroad, who 


could select. particular pupil personnels on basis of birth, wealth, 
faith, or examination-tested powers) probably felt it to be hopeless 
and provocative of. general ill-feeling to attempt any further adapta- 


_ tions than those crudely administered as promotions, marks, prizes, 
ete. (which, obviously, operate cruelly on the principle of “to him - 


that hath shall be given—and from him that hath not . ...’’). 
Mass-production methods in education may work fairly well for 


that 60 or 70 per cent. of the pupil personnel who are most 


nearly modal as respects the qualities expected as foundations, and 


~ as respects their potentialities in the qualities desired to be produced 


—qualities of intelligence, of social submissiveness, of pride in aca- 
demic accomplishment, and others. Perhaps, to an extent greater 


than can easily be interpreted, the studies of schools, the grade placing 
of topics or parts of studies, the results expected, the methods of 


teaching employed, the disciplinary procedures habitual to teachers, 
and other educational processes have been slowly through the years 
determined by the conditions and responses of these modal majorities. 
- But there is much scattered evidence, as well as much ground for 


'@ priori inferences, that mass-production methods are severe upon 


the non-modal types, perhaps somewhat in proportion to their abmo- 
dality. as respects certain essential qualities. . Many attempts have 


been made to accommodate public school machineries in cities to the 


needs of the intellectually subnormal—that is, perhaps, the lowest 
10 or 15 per cent. Few corresponding efforts have been made, how- 
ever, to relieve the superior 10 or 15 per cent—at least on first nine 
grade levels—of the handicap of being harnessed into teams with | 
the multitude. 


- It is the purpose of the following paragraphs to suggest a few 


respects in which, because of changed conditions, we can now, like the 
captains of industry, proceed to mitigate some of the harmful by- 
products of our necessary mass productions of educations. 


Ill. EXEMPTIONS. FOR THE FIT 


It is characteristic of stupid or incompetent administration of mass- 


‘production. methods to affirm that, because individual variations, 
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needs, or attainments are difficult and expensive to provide for in 

_ early stages, therefore such adaptations are needless. It is well known . 
that American college admission requirements, high school course 
administration, and other areas subject to legal or other large-group_ 
rules and controls are, like American court procedures, still relatively 
inflexible and hurtful mechanically. But in some other areas the: 
curriculum and advisory administrations of schools have made some. 
what casual beginnings of flexibility—unhappily, often in pursuit of 
‘an entirely Utopian ideal of “adapting education to the individual.” .. 
But, certainly, great opportunities for flexibility through ‘‘exemption” | 
lie ahead in all those areas of school achievement where other agencies 
than school courses—including self-educations—are in part responsi- 
ble for the advancement of the learner. 
_ Suppose, for example, that the objectives, in terms of quality as 
well as of optimum amounts, sought in the teaching of English litera. 
‘ture in junior and senior high schools should be fairly carefully 
worked out and documented—the objectives set, perhaps, for learners 
of the highest quarter of potentiality. Then public notice is given | 
that individuals who at the commencement of any school course in 
that subject can show that their extra-school educations have enabled } 
them substantially to cover that ground, shall not only be exempted - 
from such a‘course, but shall also be given credit for it. 

' Every school principal knows that in most American towns and 


- cities are to be found pupils entering grades from the seventh to the 





twelfth whose range and qualities of appreciations of good literature, | 
due to home environments, use of public libraries, and self-educations 
‘not only are far- ahead ‘of school requirement, but give abundant: 
promise that such persons through all adult years, and without any 
further schooling in that subject, will exhibit superior culture in that 
area. Why use schoolroom grinds in these cases to gild gold or paint 
the lily? 

Take another situation. In recent years our schools have come to. 
lay great stress on various phases of physical education and, fre- 
quently, in all twelve grades. Perhaps in no other area is the deadly 
boredom of uniform requirements more felt. Let us suppose an 
instructional course.in hygiene to be provided for a seventh or higher 
grade. Why should not the school at the outset of such a course 
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- administer a test or tests of the ground expected to be covered by the 


course, and then exempt all those already competent in that knowl- 
edge? (It is to be recalled that from seventh grade onward schools 


-.ean do very little to train in hygienic practices. 7 


Even more stupid requirements are. now often. found under the 
head of physical training—or body building, as the writer prefers to 
denote it. Among one hundred boys entering any ninth grade some, 
certainly, are not only in very good physical shape now, but are sub- 


‘ject. to extra-school conditions of play, physical work, or other activi- 


ties which promise to contribute to making them adults of assured 


g physical hardihood, endurance, and healthfulness. Why yield to the 


stupid simplicities of mass-production methods in requiring all these, 


- without test of achievements already made, to follow the often dull 


and expensive routines of apiece disciplines which are probably 
unneeded ? 

The kinds of. mitigations of the mechanizing effects of mass-pro- 
duction uniformities of process and standards suggested above are 


probably much more applicable, at least at junior high and elementary 


school levels, than is commonly supposed. For example, in intermedi- 


ate grades much drill is being given on silent reading. Is it not, 


however, a safe assumption that from ten to thirty per cent of pupils 
are already so well on the upward grade towards optimum. com- 


. petency here that no further school effort is. needed on their behalf? 


Similar conditions affect English pronunciation, syntax, musical ap- 


-preciation, nature knowledge, games (for. physical development), 


and others. 


IV. TOWARDS MORE SELF-DIRECTED LEARNINGS 


A second method of ameliorating some of the cramping effects of 
mass-production methods in education which has thus far received but 
slight attention is that of organizing material means and adminis- 


- trative methods to facilitate and systematize various degrees of self- 


education on the part of those variant cases—frequently those of 
superior intelligence, and sometimes the intellectually inferior who 
have more than usual self-control and ambition. 

- Teaching, it is now well understood, is to be interpreted as stimu- 


lation, guidance, and provision, at times, of means to learning by the - - 


pupil. And we all agree that as far as practicable a given result of 
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learning should be achieved, conditions of time, expense, and so on, 
being equal, by the efforts of the learner unassisted. directly by the - 
teacher. 

The so-called Dalton plan gave considerable experience in this di. 
rection. Correspondence schools have relied heavily upon certain 
phases of self-education. The more progressive colleges are initiat- | 
ing various experiments in it through honors systems and the like, — 
Obviously, any superior system of promoting methods of self-directed 
learning will have to make extensive use of printed guidance materials, 
bibliographies, very carefully graded exercises, means of self- -testing 
in functional attainments, and the like. These may not reduce the 
a expense of good education—but surely they are capable of greatly . 
improving its qualities: _Mass-production methods in urban ‘schools | 
have unquestionably tended to produce excessive reliance upon imme- 
diate controls and immediate communications from teachers, and 
have often impaired in certain kinds of learners. qualities of. self: 
reliance, self-determination, and self-education—qualities which are, 
obviously, very much at a premium in adult worlds of work, civic | 
participations, and cultural growths. 

The organization of means and procedures for considerable exten. 
-sions of self-directed learnings is not going to prove an easy task. 
Fundamentally, it should not be regarded as a task for teachers at — 
_ all, but rather for policy-makers and their employed specialists— 
perhaps as a part of state or city administrative organizations, 
Fundamentally, too, all plans for promotion of self-directed learnings — 
should contemplate provision for the pupil of from three to ten times 


as. much printed or mimeographed material as is now thought neces- 


sary. In modern language learning, for example, the school should" 
certainly have a considerable library of phonograph records to draw 
upon—and perhaps a similar library for courses in music apprecia- 
- tion as well. 


V. CURRICULA FOR SEVERAL LEVELS OF ABILITY 


A third method of somewhat ameliorating the effects of educa- 
tional ‘“‘quantity production of standardized parts” is through the 
provision of more scientifically differentiated courses, adapted to 
varying levels of ability, than we have yet attempted. 

‘Small schools are, of course, precluded from many kinds of flexible 
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7 adaptation which ought not to prove difficult or expensive in the 
— large elementary and secondary schools which have become common- 
: place features of our rapidly urbanizing country. 


Various half-baked plans for differentiation of curricula (which i is 


-avery different thing from. differentiation of courses ) are now found 


in our. secondary schools, we all know.. The junior high school has 


‘provided two or more curricula, often under the utterly unjustified 
and commonly spurious designations of ‘ ‘academic,” “commercial,” 
and “industrial.” In most high schools the students permitted or 
urged to enroll in a sub-classical curriculum (often called “course” 


are likely to be substantially. superior in able-mindedness to those for 


. whom other curricula are designed. 


Another type of flexibility is that designed, through creating two 


- or three divisions of the pupils of the same grade level of attainment, 
‘to permit differentiation of rates of progress through studies. Such 


differentiations, it is frequently alleged, also permit teachers to “‘en- 


rich” the courses taken by the more capable learners, or, on the other 


hand, to permit the less able ones to work more intently on the 
“essentials.” 

But from the standpoint of the present writer all the foregoing 
attempts at adaptation of educational purposes to learning potentiali- 
ties designed to produce achievements of optimum value in the social 


world as now constituted or likely to be during the next century are 
opportunistic, unscientifically coordinated, and, too often, motivated 


by improper considerations. 

Let us, for example, imagine all of a thousand pupils, from eleven 
to thirteen years of age, entering the seventh grade of.a junior high 
school, to be divided into three divisions: the A division containing 


all those, not exceeding 20 per cent, who are lowest in the qualities 


of intelligence supposedly tested by the best of available measures of — 


those qualities; the C division to contain the 20 per cent highest by 


such tests; and the B division the remainder. | 
Now there is some objective evidence to confirm what nearly all 


educators believe on the basis of experience regarding first, the very 
‘great difficulties which division A pupils will find in doing seventh 
_grade arithmetic as ordinarily standardized; and, second, the amount 

of the standardized content of that arithmetic which will never be of 
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the slightest value to the men and women whom such ‘pupils’ will 
become. 

oe Another case situation: the better civic educations of the future 
will undoubtedly include substantial “takings” from economic. science 
of the kind which intimately enlighten or otherwise affect the political 
conformities and dynamic promotions of individual voting citizens. _ 


But. does anyone seriously doubt that between fourteen and sixteen — 


years of age large proportions of division C pupils, as classified above, 
will be able easily to grasp economic facts, generalizations and -evaly. 
ations of a degree of abstractness and complexity which will render 
them as impossible as advanced algebra to division A learners? 

It will certainly prove practicable to instruct and even train large 


proportions of division A learners, not only in the comprehension; 


but also in the exercise, of good civic behaviors; and it will doubtless 
-prove practicable in that process to use not a few of the pertinent 
findings of economic science. But, no less than in mathematics, gram- 
mar, and physical science, the potentialities for profitable learning of 
the two case types under consideration will surely prove enormously 
different both in kind and in degree.. The obviously humane and 
efficient procedure indicated is to provide very specialized courses for 
each type—something that need not, in a large school, involve much 
if any additional expense. 


VI. THESE PROPOSED ADAPTATIONS MUST BE GIVEN 
‘DEFINITE CURRICULUM FORMULATION 


But the corrections suggested above towards the amelioration of 


mass-production methods in urban educations will be without avail 
if-not given definitive, scientific, and, ultimately, worth-demonstrated 
~- curriculum formulation. 


As used here, the term “curriculum” connotes amply documented 


“plans and specifications’ for school-system and schoolroom proce- ‘| | 
dure, emanating from and approved by centrally located and special- | 


ized educational policy-makers, and designed primarily for the 
guidance of busy executant teachers. 

Nowhere can the kingdoms of large-scale production be kept ef- 
. ficient and economical except at the price of prolonged and minute 
planning, all of which must appear finally in clear and unequivocal 


- documentation. Rule of thumb has no place here. 
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Hence, if the reforms suggested above are to be given effect—as 


” corresponding ones, of new kinds and degrees, are. daily being given 


effect in department store management, in railway transport, in textile 
manufacture, in urban building, in fruit growing, in hotel operation, 
in oil conveyance, in moving picture exhibition, and in newspaper 
publishing—they must be exhaustively planned by experts, the findings 
documented explicitly for guidance of teachers, and the results tested 


by “follow-up” methods over a series of years. 
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SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS AFFECT- 
ING SUCCESS IN TEACHING ART’ 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College | 


T IS a pleasure to meet with you this afternoon, and I was about 
to say, to discuss the topic as announced. When, however, I _ 
began to study for writing on the topic I found I had forgotten its. 
history and I wondered exactly what it meant. Then I remembered 
that I had made it up to mean anything that I should wish it to mean - 
when I had come to discuss it. ! 7 
Mark Twain said in a cynical moment—“When in doubt tell the | 
truth.” Iam going to tell the truth, at least in one part of this paper | 
where I am in considerable doubt. I know that I do not know how 


‘to tell you to teach the arts. I shall tell you some things that I 


think, and I shall perhaps raise some questions where I am in essential _ 
doubt. | q 
As I look at you and ask you what you conceive your tasks to be . 
I wonder if it could be put under these heads? 
First of all, to develop or aid or build or encourage (whatever - 
word is best to be used) the power and disposition to create. 
Second, to teach an appropriate technique. 
Third, to build or develop (again using the appropriate word) - 


. good taste in art, appreciation of art. When I use the words “good | 


taste” I begin to wonder whether I am writing myself down in the 
eyes of some of you as Victorian 0 or old-fashioned. If so, I do it. 
deliberately. 

I ask you then to consider with me these several lines of effort. 
I shall say most about the first, because before we get through, the 
others will somehow have been largely taken care of. 

The first question: Is this power to create innate or is it acquired? 
I think we do not know. At any rate, I know I do not know. I 
suspect that within limits, it is innate, but I am fairly sure that what- 

* A stenographic report reprinted from Proceedings of Eastern Arts Association, April, 1929. 
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ever may be fixed innately, the development. that takes — is ace 
quired under cultivation. I am myself fairly convinced that it is a 
development that is acquired under cultivation. I am myself fairly 


~ convinced that whatever may be innate, the particular line that 
. anyone is likely to take is very largely a matter of his environment 


and encouragement, although not entirely, 
At any rate, my first advice to you, as regards this question of 


whether this power is innate or acquired, is to act on the hypothesis 


that there is much more in any child than we know how to get out 


and get going. Whether it is innate, or whether it is acquisition, or 


how much acquisition or how much innate, I do not know, but I am - 
fully convinced that almost nobody ever rencnes ‘the limit’ of his 


‘ability. 


-Many people seem to have reached the limits of their ability but 
I am more and more inclined to believe that there is much more 
ahead than most of us succeed in getting out of our pupils or students. 
In particular, I wish to reject all notions of ‘fatalism in connection 
with the teaching of our pupils. I am quite willing to admit that 


- there are limitations placed by nature, but what will -be done with | 
those limitations, the direction in which they will go, the. particular 


content that will be found—all of those things depend upon the 


environment, stimulation, cultivation,. opportunity, end etait 18 


ment. 
So I am but repeating the same words when I say again that 


. whatever is given — in the way of Power is not sufficient unto 


itself. 

There has been a school of £ pepcalegy that cvniant to wish to 
make us believe that if a person had ability, the ability would come 
out-in spite of everything. Personally, I do not believe it. I am 
very fully convinced it is not true of the vast majority of ‘people. 


‘There may be some cases where the ability, innate ability, was so 


outstanding that almost nothing could have kept it back. But by 
and large, the contrary is true.. 
Creative work, from the fact that it is creative, satie has more 


or less of a mystery about it to anyone who did not do the creating, 


and very frequently to the one who did. But even if there is this 


‘mysterious element in creation it is never wholly mysterious. 


It is not remarkable that Beethoven should have written his music 
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for the instruments that he did write it for rather than for the 


instruments that are used in central Africa. It is not remarkable | 


that whatever nature gives manifésts itself along lines that have 


already been under cultivation. In other words, we are dealing © 


here,.as the biologist. would say, with the unity of organism and 
environment. ‘The organism, apart from the environment, cannot 


be. It takes the organism and. the environment: together to make - 


the one thing, and this, I think, is just as true in the realm of art 
as anywhere else. Then whatever power your children have, however 


~ little or however great, that power needs encouragement, it needs. 
' stimulation, and the. stimulation must come. from somewhere and_ 
that.somewhere cannot be from within. 1am not saying there may . 


not be yearnings within, but the stimulation must come somewhere 


_ from without. 

- The organism and environment must build together. There must - 

be something in the environment that appeals to the organism in 

order that the organism may react. There must be stimulation of — 

some sort to call out, to call into play—to call first into action and~ 
then to give direction to the action. 

_ [I am saying there must be encouragement and stimulation on the 


one hand, and there must be opportunity on the other hand.. I 
greatly suspect, if we are going to do the best by our children, that 


, there must be variety of stimulation and not one single type. It is . 
quite possible that the variety should not be very great at the begin- — 
ning, but I was very much struck two or three years ago when Mrs. 


Ensor of Great Britain brought to this. country an exhibit of free 
art work from some of the more progressive schools of Europe. 


When you looked at the pictures from one school, although it was — 


supposed to be perfectly free art and each child was doing what he 


himself devised, it was perfectly clear that the pictures from. one’ 
_ school were all alike, and: also all different from those from any. 
‘other school, which in turn were all alike. You could go around the 
room—each group all alike and all different from the others. This 
was an exhibit that professed to show how, if you give childhood | 


a chance, it will show itself creatively. 


I have said that innate power is not sufficient unto itself. There 
is needed encouragement and a variety of stimulation and there is 
_ also, I think, needed criticism—not too exacting and not too dog- 
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matic. It is easy for the teacher-to be so exacting. and so dogmatic 


that whatever spontaneity the child may possess is dried up in the 
acceptance of the teacher’s criteria. | 


We have got to cherish the child and neither ‘our stimulation nor 


| our criticism should be the kind to produce a dull conformity. Rather 
‘must it be the kind to help build spontaneity and fruitfulness. _ I grant 


you it is much easier said than done and I am therefore leaving 


| you to do it. 


As for criteria, what you have got to do is to help the child as he 


__ grows older to build these for himself—not simply take your criteria, 


but build criteria for himself; and if you are. going to make any 


great artists, you must see that these children build their criteria 


in a way that allows them to grow as their insight grows. Again 


is this easier said than done, but if you are going to preserve the 
_individuality of your pupils, you must. bring your criticism and your 


suggestions out in a way-to help the child to build for himself grow- 


ing criteria, growing standards so that he increasingly takes over 


the building of his own standards. | 
_. We must then respect the personality of the child and we must 


work for new things from him. We may not get the new things, we 
| ‘certainly shall not get good new things every time, but we must 


work in season and out to get as much of the vanerentind of the 
child to express itself as we can. : 

I should like to ask-a question: Where does creation show itself ? 
I am going to take a position here that is opposed to the. common 


run of thinking. So far as I know, it is a position seldom taught - 


in books, but one that. I am myself convinced of and quite ready to 
defend in detail before any group, I think. 

I want to say that creation is found in any and all learning, where- 
ever learning is found. This is an extension of the notion of creation, 
but I wish to insist upon it. _Wherever there is any instance of learn- 
ing, there is in some measure an active creation taking place.. Say- 


- ing it a little differently, wherever an individual now has a way of 


reacting which a little while ago he did not have, I wish to say that 
an act of creation has intervened. ‘This as I warned you is different 
from the common notion. 

Any instance of learning, in my judgment, includes these two 


- elements—a creative element and a fixing element—a creative -ele- 
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_ ment whereby and wherein the individual now has what he before: | 
times did not have—a certain way of behaving. If he gets. this 
way of behaving, so that it abides with him, then what I am calling 
the fixing element is present. So-I should like to defend the proposi- — 
tion that every instance of learning includes the two elements—a 
-creative element and a fixing element. 

In some cases the creative element is so pronounced and so out- 
standing that we do not think much about the fixing element. In 


some other cases, the fixing element is so predominant that we think 


very little about the creative, but both are present. Let us illustrate |° 
this because something turns upon. it. | 4 

Suppose a child learns, for instance, not to touch a hot’stove. He. 
touches it once, burns his finger and learns not to touch a hot stove: } 


again. You may say there is no creation in that. .How is it with a 


_.moth? Have you seen a moth fly to a candle and burn its wings? 
Does the moth learn not to fly to the candle again? No. It flies 


back to the candle again. What is the difference? The child has 


‘‘sense”’ enough to learn and the moth has not “sense” enough to learn. 
The child can create a new way of looking at the stove; the moth 


cannot create a new way of looking at the candle. “The child has 
creative power in that respect and the moth does not have it. 
Take another case: A child of a certain age will understand that 


one dime will buy just as much as two nickels in spite of the fact that’ 
a dime is smaller than either of the two nickels.. But that same child 
- when he was younger, could not understand it. He could not get 


it into his head. Between the time he could not get it and the time 
now that he can get it—somewhere in between—he grew into that 
state of intelligence whereby hé could learn it. He could create this 
new way of thinking about nickels and dimes which beforetimes 


he could not create. ‘ Again an instance where actual creation has | - 


taken place. 

Now take a case of learning under direction, where we tell a child 
how to do a-certain thing. It is of course clear that the learning 
without our help is a greater instance of creation, but when we tell 


him how to do it he still has something to do. If you don’t believe . 
it, let somebody tell you how to take a golf ball and club and drive - 
the ball 200 yards.. They can tell you how to do it, but you don’t 

‘just doit. You have to create that stroke. . | 
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It is the same way with a stroke in tennis. You cannot just decide 
that you will do it yourself. You will not do it in this fashion. You 
have got to create the stroke. After you have been told how to do 


‘it, there is still something that you have got to do and some people 
| don’t have it in them to do it. 


‘The same thing holds of following ientetis:: If somebody tells’ 


tin how to go to this room 60 that. we heard about a moment ago 
| .or you ask downstairs how to find the grand ballroom, you will be 


told to do certain things, but a set of directions can become so com- 


| plicated that ordinary people cannot follow them. There is a degree 
. beyond which the average capacity does not go, which is another.way 
of saying that it is still an act of creation when you follow directions. 


Let us next think of technique. This is a kind of revolutionary | 
thing that I am saying, at least revolutionary in my circle of think- 


ing. -I am not so sure about yours. First of all, technique is a learn- 


ing. You have to learn technique. We will agree to that. Then 
if | am right in what I have just. said, technique is a creation, and 


then the boundary line between creation as ordinarily understood 


and technique has passed away, so that though you speak of creation 
and technique as if they were opposed to each other, they are not. 


‘|. They stand, perhaps, at different places on the scale, but they are 
both instances of creation and. you don’t have much trouble in find- 
ing some children who cannot create, or who apparently cannot 


create enough to learn the technique. Others get it easily. In many 


instances, the great artist has shown his power by ‘creating a new 


technique as well as by devising a new conception. We will come 
back to that ina moment. 

Now let us ask the question: Can the gifted alone create? I say 
no. Before man was man, the first instance of learning took place, 
far down in the life of the amoeba. Creation has ever been present 
in the world from eons before man was man.- So we have no right 
at all, as I see it, to say that here are a we people who stand at 


the upper end of the human line and they are the only ones who 
-can create. They may be the only ones who can create great crea- 


tions, but not the only ones who can create. Every one of you, every 
child that you have, in my opinion, is capable of creation, and in fact 
does create every day. Let me take a very simple instance. 

When you cross Broadway, having first looked up and down to 
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see whether you can get across with your life, and have decided that 


_ these motor cars which you never saw before will not hit you before. 
you can get halfway across, and these others won’t get you before 


you can get the remaining way. across, you are facing a new situa- 
tion in life. You have had something like it before, but not this exact 


situation. You have to create the answer to that problem. I think — 


a great deal depends upon accepting that proposition. It is the 


‘same way with driving a motor car. This may seem to be a very — 
common everyday affair; So far as we can tell, almost no one has 
so little sense that he cannot drive a motor car, and yet every time 


you face a new situation in that motor car, you have to solve a new 


problem. You have to create the answer where none existed before . 


because that situation never existed before. 


Now if it is so that everyone can create and everyone does create 


every day, the problem is to capitalize this power.. We do not know 


. at the beginning of the year which one of. our children. is going to 


be the one to stand out.in the end. We do know that in general 
when any person is a great artist he comes out of a situation where 


there were many others nearly as great. In other words, greatness 


arises from the group. Even though it may be individual, still it arises 
from the group. We wish, therefore, to encourage as many people 


to try in order that the really great ones may have the surround. 
ings and encouragements and the criticism and stimulation that will 


make them come forth. You can go back to the days of Greece and 


| find the same thing was true. . 
_ | am speaking of capitalizing this power to make life mean more. 
May I ask you to consider this? Each one of our children should 
increasingly make his own life better by putting creation and appre- 


ciation to work actually in life along these lines. 


I am thinking especially of women now, but. it holds just as true 


with men. 
_ Every woman creates the ensemble that she wears. She cannot 


simply copy it.. Some do try, but it is impossible to copy and even if 
one does try, then one must decide which dress to copy. So that 


each person does create in that sense what he or she will wear. I 


think the greatest place where creative art can be put to work the 
‘country over is in dress. | 
We may look more closely: We know that each one creates his . 
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manners and he may make a fine job o or a:botch of it. Each person 


has infinite opportunity at refinement of manners, the choice of how 


| he will speak, the refinement of consideration for other people. And 


taking into consideration everything else, each one has to make out 
of himself what he will be. Granted the conditions—yes, but granted 
the conditions, what will be done with the conditions. depends upon 
each person himself, so that each one of us is engaged ‘in building 


what ought to be a unique masterpiece. We are dealing with the 


finest fabric imaginable, the finest stuff to work with, material which 


lends itself to the very finest degree of manipulation, which will 


show refinement beyond any other material—human personality. . 

- What. is the highest type of creation? It is. just what I have said, 
but let us say it in terms of a masterpiece that we more usually think 
of. The highest type of creation is found first of all perhaps in 
a great conception; it is also found in the creation of.standards by 
which to judge the conception, also perhaps in creating in some 
measure a new technique by which to effect the conception. And 


‘then all of these are put together in the creation of the masterpiece 
‘itself. It embodies the conception; it embodies the standards by 


which the conception is to be judged; it embodies the technique by 
which the conception was effected. The masterpiece itself, in these 
many respects, shows creation. But this kind of creation, I wish to 


insist, is perfectly continuous with all of the rest down to the simplest : 
_case of learning imaginable. You have a perfectly continuous series 


and scale of creation. 
‘Do you see that in a way I am dima the democracy of art? 
Now I should like to say.a.word, because my time is nearly up, 


| about happiness and creation. First of all, creation and thinking 
are very, very close together. There can be no creation worth 


talking about that does not involve thinking. In this situation, which 
is ‘a new instance, if it is real. thinking, —- it is an instance of 
creation. 

Now consider happiness. -We have a are of satisfactions. At 
the low end-we have those mere bodily satisfactions. Let us take 
feeding. That is a word we.use to apply to the lower animals. We 


humans do-not feed, we dine. What is the difference between dining 


and feeding? Feeding affords the nucleus around which dining 


develops. But dining adds to feeding other elements—the polished 
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board,. china, linen, silver—each a work of art and each itself: the 
creation and the choice of another creation and then again, if it is 


dining, there are guests and there is companionship, and conversa- 


tion—not simply words—but conversation. that means new thought, 


_ real wit. 


Do you see, what I am saying is that the lowest type of satisfac.” 
tion is that which has the least meaning in it, but as you get more. 
and more meaning to it, you have more and more creation and you 
have a higher and higher type of happiness in connection with-it, |: 
so that the kind we wish is that type of creative living and thinking | 
which carries within it the seeds of further creative living and think. | 
ing—the union of many meanings into fruitful ways promising — i 


more creations as you go along. 


This, I say, is the highest type of happiness, so that I am taking: 


- the: position that one who lives a happy life is one who is creating. 
_ There is more to. be said than this, but there is here real possibility, 


the integration of meanings to a new end. 

_As I use the word “meaning” I do not use it in too intellectual 
a sense. There is an intellectual aspect, but there is more than 
that. A thing of beauty, we all know, is a joy forever. It shows - 


- constantly new meanings. We take in constantly new aspects of it. 


Now I come to the last point—the teaching of the arts. What 


-. does all of this mean? I repeat that I am, here, ignorant—I do | . 
not know. It is the blind leading those. who know better. But a 
. .there are some things which I think I can say about it. 


The first thing is that learning, wherever it is found, if it is wt 
and in the degree that it is good, learning is essentially self-building— 


building the self of the learner. So no element is properly learned 


unless it is learned by the self for a wider and greater self, unless 
it is integrated into the self to make it a wider and bigger and finer 


self. . 


I wish, therefore, to object strenuously to learning which is sep- 


arated. into. meaningless.elements. I wish to object strenuously to 
. learning technique in advance of the. use of technique, because you 
_are splitting the self into pieces if you learn a technique by itself 
-and do not have the need of it and do not see the need of it. You 
-are not building the self; you are learning some isolated thing that 


may refuse to enter into the self. It is a dangerous proceeding. 
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Then I should like to say further that learning properly con- 


- sidered is building a growing self. It fits in with a continually grow- 
_ ing self. _We have the creation and the fixing. The creation adds 


the new element and the fixing fastens it into place so that it remains. 
as a permanent element. Structure is built through functioning in 
this way. Creation and technique are but two ways of discussing 


“the building of the self on its finer side. 


The creation adds the new thought, the new vision, the. new beni 


. the new conception. Technique is the way of fixing, embodying it so 
-that it becomes a permanent: part. It: is. not simply | an idea; it is 


now an actuality built into the self.» 

If the learning is going on properly, the old is always being used | 
to greet the new, to beget the new. The old is not simply learned 
and laid aside; the old is continually being used over and over again 
in such ways that we get new vision, new insight, and then we use 


> all up to that time to embody the insights. I wish it could be thought x 


of as a continuing process; one that keeps alive what is learned in 


_ the past, and besides connects it in new ways and puts it to work 


in new situations so that you have the self growing continually in 


all respects at the same time—the old staying in and helping the . 
_new to come in and create.. 


__ If you think. of the conceptions, the meanings, why, they come as - 


~ it were from the growing thought units on the inside. If you think 
‘of the technique, why, you-are growing from the outside. 


Let us take some other words. Purpose, from this point of view, » 


is the child at work as a whole. Purpose means that the whole child. 


feels himself engaged in this thing. When a child works not pur- 
posefully, only his outside is working—his hands, fingers, some of 
the eye perhaps, but the heart is not working. But when the child 


is really working purposefully, his mind, his soul, his heart—every- 


thing i is at work together. The child is ready all over, so that he 
is working together as one whole; and if the purpose is intelligently 


- executed, there is an end in view and there is a shaping of means 


intelligently. with reference to that end, so that we have the whole 


. child working intelligently toward an end, and shaping the means 
_ toward that end and being himself shaped by this process. | 


If you take the word “interest,” that means that the child is an 


organism in its “environment” and that both are working harmo- 
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niously together as one whole. The child’s organism-environment- 
unity is happily at work if there is interest present. 

And what does understanding mean? Understanding means that 
what the child is seeing for the first time is being integrated with 
what he has previously seen and understood; understanding means 
he is knitting the new with the old, to make a continuous matter of it. - 

Do you see that I am thinking of building a self continuously as 
a plant grows? A plant does not grow by. having one limb. up there 
and another over there, and after a while they become joined to- 
gether.. Life does not go on that way. It cannot go on that way. 

How then shall we sum up this question of education in the matter 
of art? What we are wishing is an integration of personality looked 
at from the inside—a unified working whole—integrated personality 
from the inside—an integrated working whole. There is a free 
interaction between part and part, also a free interaction between 
self and environment as this integrated personality faces reality. 

Let me say that over again! .I want to get the personality in- 
tegrated from within and integrated from without. Integrated from | 
within it is a unified working whole—part fits with part and they 
work together. What the eye sees, the hand is ready to execute; 
what the brain conceives, the whole body is ready to work for. That, 
I am saying, is to be unified within. But an integrated personality 
with the environment—there must be a free and wholesome inter- 
action so that what the environment properly demands this person- 
ality is ready to give. This personality does not refuse to face the 
reality out there—it looks it in the face squarely. What cannot be 
cured, it is willing to endure; what can be cured, it sets to work to 
cure. It conceives better and finer things. 

Now is it clear that this integration of personality must be con- 
ceived in terms of growing and in this growing we have creation, ° 
the promise of future growth, and in this I think we have the criteria 
for the freedom that we are to give or seek in our teaching; the 
criteria for amount of direction we are to give, the criteria for the 
technique that we are to encourage, and how much of it, when and 
how. All of these things come by seeing that life necessarily in- 
volves learning, that learning is necessarily creation, and that we 
wish the personality to be. integrated within as a whole and into 
the situation as a whole, so that there can be growing altogether. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING. 
OF INTEGRITY 


By CLAIRE ZYVE > 


Summer Demonstration Teacher and Former Teacher | 
in Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 


ROM the time the child enters the nursery school or kindergar- 
ten he is taught to be self-judging, self-reliant, and able to take 


‘critical comment on his work. He learns to modify his social actions 


and habits in the light of the needs of the group of children and of 
the immediate situation in which he is working. When he goes into 


_ the primary grades he works independently or in a committee group 


in which the children move freely and unrestrainedly in the accom- 


p plishment of individual or group purposes. At this:age definite, fixed 
~ goals have little place in his life. He has not reached the point at 


which either he or his teacher measures his school accomplishment i in 
the light of a fixed standard of right or wrong. 

_ Through the next few school years.the development of skills in 
the tool subjects brings situations which did not arise during the freer 
years of his early school life. In addition to the group activity to 


. which he has become accustomed he now works at his own individual 


arithmetic work book, doing his own checking and deciding for him- 
self when his accomplishment is satisfactory; he brings in home work 


‘which he has recorded on his own self-checking records; his reading 


drill materials are self-scoring and self-grading; he takes timed writ- 
ing tests on which he grades himself for quality and speed and decides 
for himself when he may spend his time in other activities; he cor- 
rects and grades his: own spelling papers; and in the gymnasium he 
plays games in which he alone checks on the number of times his nine- 
pin has been sent rolling and he he knows when he has been “hit” 


_ out of the game. 


The child has reached a situation of measured results in which he 
finds himself progressing either more slowly or more rapidly than 
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- his neighbor; in which he discovers that his mother is comparing his 
progress with that of his brothers and sisters, and of the neighbors’ 
children; in which his father offers a handsome prize of a bicycle for. 
an increased number of A’s or the achieving of membership in the 
best reading circle. Is this difficult situation one for which his past - 


training in self-reliance has been adequate? Can the teacher assume _ 


that the favorable atmosphere in which the child is working, of ~ 
_ understanding and wholesome group.accomplishment, will insure his ~ 
integrity in the increased number of individual situations of skill 


development in which he is finding himself involved? To what extent — 


can she rely on the high group attitudes which she has developed, the 
idealized discussions of reliability, the stories which she has chosen: 
with a view to character development, to meet the problem of honesty 
in the specific cases which arise? 

The purpose of the experiment described here was to gather data | 
_ on the extent to which there is generalization in moral conduct which 
will carry over to new specific situations. It was an attempt to dis- ~ 
~ cover the degree to which practice and generalizations of conduct in 
one or many specific schoolroom situations carry over to another 
situation which has not previously been discussed. 

The school in which the experiment was carried out is a public 
school located in a select residential district. It is modern in equip- 
ment and supplies and has an atmosphere of whole-hearted activity. 
The specific situation chosen for the control element was the self-cor- 
rection of Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic Tests, 
and Morrison-McCall Spelling Tests. These, with carbons attached, 
were given to children from third through sixth grades, the children 
correcting the originals with the help of answer sheets. All cases in. 
which there was an unmistakable change in the answer to a problem 
or in the spelling of a word were included in the experiment, giving 
a total of 75.cases out of 375 children taking the tests. “These 75 © 
children were divided into three groups which met twice a. week for 
ten weeks preceding the repetition of the achievement tests. 

These three groups were equalized as nearly as possible on the 
‘basis of the number of changes made during correction. One group, 
the control group, was measured merely on an initial and a final test. 
The. manner in which the other two groups were treated will be 
described in detail a little later. The treatment of each group was 
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-jdentical in every particular except that the “specific”. group had dis- 


cussion and practice on the correction of the Woody-McCall and 
Morrison-McCall tests while the tests were not mentioned .in the 
“non-specific” group. | : 


The experiment was so planned a as to give in the control group the 


-reaction to the correction of the tests with no teaching of reliability 


in correction except that which might come by chance in the class-. 


room; in the case of the “non-specific” group integrity in all other 
_ schoolroom situations except that of the correction of tests was dis- 
cussed and practiced. The effect of this other discussion upon relia- 


bility in the correction of tests was being measured. The extent to 
which there had been generalization from these discussions. to the 
new situations of test correction was shown by the difference in the 
amount of changing of answers in the initial and the final test; while 
in the case of the “specific”. group there was discussion and practice of 
honesty in all the same school situations discussed in the ‘‘non-specific” 


group with the addition of a discussion and practice of integrity in 


test correction. After these results were obtained, the ‘“‘non-specific” 
and control groups were given the same amount of specific instruction 
as that which the “specific” group had previously had. This makes 
possible an analysis of the. effect, as measured in the number of 


changes, of the specific instruction without the generalized discussions, 


and a comparison of this group with the group that had had both 
types of teaching. 

Table I shows the distribution of the chikdoen 1 in the hone groups 
at the beginning of the experiment... These groups are mixed in grade 
from third through sixth and are equalized on the basis of direct 


changes. made in the answers on the correction of the initial tests. 


Cases in which the child marked an incorrect problem correct with- 
out changing it were ignored, since the ability to compare answers 
accurately could not be measured. 

The children were asked if they should like to meet as a school 
group to discuss various classroom situations in which group attitudes 
needed to be built up. The discussion groups held informal com- 
mittee meetings in the school library three times a week for a fifteen- 


minute period, always with the same teacher. The children enjoyed 
the conferences, introducing all the problems which were discussed 


and talking freely about them. In general the procedure was a free 
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TABLE I. 
DistTRIBUTION OF Cases IN GROUPS 
ConTROL Group No Speciric REFERENCE Speciric REFERENCE 
N = 25 N=25 N = 24 
: Number of Number of Number of 
Number of Children Number of Children Number of Children 
Answers Changed_| Making | Answers Changed | Making | Answers Changed’| Making 
Changes Changes Changes 
| SA pee I Se I MP Se ck a ateed 2 
eee I DE wee csecwens I EE sets ecawees I 
_: Pe Sa 2 i Reet ales 2 Di itisdetuaes I 
i nt a niiromes I ee I RS oer er I 
D640 a6eneee< 2 D avesureeces I D teaver saves I 
: Sayre ve 7 eee 2 Oe ies aress I 
ee ae I heb cees teed 2 Si aphwikhs sees 2 
Dain tails a -f eatin Hne owen 5 © axeabencake I 
DS awit wise 8 D pwasecnawes 10 Ristincaneane 5 
uddveseksas 7 eee eae 9 
Total Changes .... 122 122 118 
Mean = 5.74 Mean = 5.62 Mean = 5.77 
¢. = 5.07 eg = 5.10 oe ‘=:5.73 
om = 1.0! om = 1.04 ou =1.14 








discussion of the problem introduced, with a summary of what. was 
theoretically believed to be the right thing to do in each case. This 
was followed by the drill or the game at issue with a closing discussion 
“to ascertain whether they applied the theory in. practice. 
graphic record which follows is typical of one day's discussion: 


‘TEACHER: What problem have you to bring up to-day? 


April 30, 


A steno- 


1930 


CuHiLp: In-our reading test lessons, when we correct our own papers, we 


can change our incorrect answers when the correct ones are put on the © 


board. For instance, if ‘you had an 


be easy to change it. 
Cuitp: That’s what 
Teacuer: And what do you think would be better? 


does. 


i ee 


a 


and a “d” was right, it would 
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CHILD: You should. not change. any answers—you should. leave the | incor- 
rect answers as they are. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Cuixp: Because you are not being fair. . 

TEACHER: And whom does this unfairness hurt? 

Cup: Only yourself. 

Cuitp: You would. get a higher mark but you wold not be learning 
anything. 

Cxitp: You could read the test ahead of time oad so have plenty of time 
to learn the answers and. get them all right. 

TEAcHER: Just how would you manage to read them head” of time? 

-Cuitp: Well, suppose you are taking Test 24 in the green book, you 
could easily turn ahead when no one is looking and read over Test 25. 

TEACHER: That's true. What do you think about that? 

Cuitp: It’s cheating. It doesn’t do any good. 

TEACHER: It gives you rather an advantage over all the other people who 
are taking the test, does it not? Do you think this advantage is a fair 
one—the kind you would like to have? 

-Cuiitp: No. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Cup: Because you are starting the test knowing more than the rest of . 
the class. It’s like starting a race ahead of everyone else. | 

TEACHER: Yes, and how do you feel about this? Do you think it is the 
thing you would want to do? 

Cup: No, you are hurting yourself and cheating the rest of the class. 

. TEACHER: Suppose we take one of these reading tests and. work it out. 
The children are given three minutes to complete Test 94, Book 3. At 

the end of three minutes they correct their own papers. 

CuiLp: If you didn’t finish your test you could fill in the rest of the an- 
swers while the teacher reads them out. 

Cuitp: Sure, and no one would know; they’d think you were. simply 
checking them correct. 

TEACHER: Were you able to make yourself follow the rules for cor- 
rection? 

CHILDREN: Yes—yes. 

CHILp (summarizing) : There area number of ways you. can cheat on a 
reading test, but none of them are worth while. .You only hurt your- 
self by cheating.. There is only one right way and that isto follow the 
rules in taking the. test. 


The children showed no hesitancy in describing the means they 
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used for evading rules. In some cases the detailed description seemed 

to relieve them. 

~ Cuitp (describing practice arithmetic sheets): You could easily tear off a 
page of the book and look at the answers on the other side. 


Reporting on books: 


You can skim through books you are supposed to read and tell the 
teacher you really read them. You can look at all the chapter titles and 
get a pretty good idea of what the book is about. 


Home work: 


_ When we have home work—say, problems in arithmetic—we keep our. 
scores on a chart. Suppose you have for your scores 10, 8, 3. That sounds 
sort of fishy, so you can fix them. Take the 10—you wouldn’t change 
‘that; leave the 8; and then change the 3 to 6. © That’s what I did. 


AnotHerR CuiLp: Or you can fix the chart without actually doing the 


problems at all. You can ask your older brother: or sister to do the 
problems for you. 


Using test lessons in reading: 


When we correct our own papers, we can change our incorrect answers 
when the correct ones are put on the board. For instance, if you had an 
“a and a “d” was right, it would be easy to change it. 

You could read the test ahead of time and so have plenty of time to 
learn the answers and get them all right. Suppose you are taking Test 24 
in the green book, you could easily turn ahead when no one is looking 
and..read over Test 25. 

If you didn’t finish your test you could fill in the rest of the answers 
while the teacher reads them out. 


Cup: Sure and no one would know, they’d think you were simply check- 
ing them correct. 


Scoring a writing speed test: 


You could give yourself a higher score on your record card. The teacher 
gives you your grade, but she can’t remember everything, so when you check 
up with her you can give yourself a higher score. 

You could start ahead of time and so have more time to work in. 

Sure, start. ahead of time and go slower so you'll have better work. 

I have a good problem in spelling. Miss —-———— lets you look at the 
words in the spelling book first to be sure you know them. ~ After you 
start to write you could pretend to-be getting your eraser and look again. 
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The reasons the children gave for the justification or condemnation 


: of cheating fall almost completely within three categories: one’s own 


conscience, others’ opinions, and penalties. Examples of each reason 
for cheating or for not —— as given by the children are quoted © 
below. 

Own conscience : 

Cutting bases: 

You feel uncomfortable about it. 

You might look in the paper the next day and see that your team had 
four runs. Then you wouldn’t feel ‘right. You would feel proud of your- 
self if. you knew it was done right. 

You'd always be thinking, “Did anyone see me?” 

His own conscience would tell him he had done wrong. 

It would always be on his mind. 

You wouldn’t feel so good if everyone cheered for you if you had cheated. 

Marbles (inching) : 

It will bother you, you would know it wasn’t right. 

Several said they had done this in playing and that: “It kept bothering 

~ you, you kept thinking about it.” 

You never feel as though you played fair. 

You would always think about it. 

It would always be on your conscience if you had broken the rules and 
cheated. 

Bombardment: 

Even if no one-else sées you being hit you still know it yourself. 

Others’ opinions: 

Pretending one is sick and staying home: 

Well, if. you pretend for a long. time you might actually begin to think 
you. are sick. The real point is, that you are lying to your mother. 

Cheating by raising one’s mark: 

You want the satisfaction of getting a high mark. I don’t think there 
is any satisfaction in getting a low mark. So to cheat by raising your mark 
would satisfy your father and mother. They want you to get a high mark 
and usually they wouldn’t know if you had cheated. 

I think you feel better and your family feels better if you get a high 
mark. There are people who get more satisfaction out of just giving 
themselves a high mark. It depends on the character of the person. 


I don’t think it’s so bad to make people think you know things. | Why 
should. they think you don’t know? 
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Well, maybe you’d multiply: wrong in the first place. Then if you'd 
copy the answer your work would. be wrong anyway, and you'd have the 
right answer, but the teacher would know you had cheated. 

Question: To whom does it really matter what grade you get? Answer: 
' To mother. ; ; 

Ball playing: . ; 

. ‘It would make people think. you a good player when you really aren’t 
- good at all. 4a 
Some people like other people who play funny:tricks. If you cheat they 

- think you are smart. aes . 
Cheating in baseball isn’t anything you'll be put in jail for. If-a big © 
' crowd is watching it is more important, for if only a few people are around 
it doesn’t matter so much.. I don’t think you get so much satisfaction in 
feeling you get an out. If you do not get so much satisfaction I would 
rather get a hit. In other words be honest if somebody is looking and not 
honest otherwise. 


Another child explains this explanation by saying: He means if boys ~ 


choose sides, then a boy would make a hit to save the team. He means 
-that is the reason they would cheat in a big game. 

It gives you a bad reputation. 

It gives his team a bad rep. 

It’s your own responsibility. It affects your whole team. 
Penalties: 

Spelling words: It doesn’t -do any good because when you have a test 
you don’t know the words you have missed. 

Arithmetic: If you had a test you would fail. We don’t really get any- 
thing by looking up answers. We pass our daily work but we flunk our 
tests. We won’t know anything when we grow up. 

When we grow up we won’t have answers to look for. Anyway, the 
teacher may see you and take your paper away and you'd have to start over 
again. ‘Then you’d have less time than the rest of the class. 

The teacher would give you a lower mark. She would mark you zero, 

You would. get a higher mark but you would not be learning anything. 

When father was in school they had a test and all the people around him 
cheated, but all the papers were alike and it is very strange for all of two 
or three pages to be exactly alike, so they were caught. 

Pretending one. is sick: You are really losing something. The class 
might have something new at school and you would not learn it. 

Skimming through books one is supposed to read and telling the teacher 
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one really read elie That’s not so hot. ‘She might ask ‘you. questions 
and you'd be caught anyway. ; 

Baseball: The umpire would catch you, anyway. . You might a found 
out later. It would be bad for yen when you grow up. You might want 
to do it all the time. 

Anyway, you can’t tell how far the ball will go. You slate have been 

able to make it anyway and it was foolish to cheat. 

People usually see you cheat: The first baseman should be oanlia: 

Marbles: If the other person found it out and told, no one would play 

with you any more. 

Anyway, it is harder to hit the anil if you 1 inch closer. to it. You 
might jump it.. You might miss the ‘marbles and so lose, anyway. 

You would be penalized’ for cheating, anyway. : 

It. hurts your reputation. The other. team le Fa t want to play with 

you any more. 


The groups continued to meet tamil. “talked out,” i.e., until all the 
situations which they brought up had been discussed and the. pro- 
cedures which they agreed upon had been practised. Each group met 
-about twenty times, —_— during the time the following con- | 
crete cases: 

1. Copying the spelling words fom the book or blackboard when _sup- 

posed to be correcting them. 

2. Copying answers to arithmetic problems from the back of the text or 

the answer sections of the diagnostic drill books. 

3. Having older brothers or sisters work arithmetic problems. Bringing 

answers for home work without doing problems. | 

4. Starting before time in the writing speed tests. 

5. Changing answers in correction in the reading drill lessons. 

6. Reading the table of contents or emall ¢ sections of books and reporting 

them ‘as completely read. 

7.. Keeping money collected for the school newspaper instead of turning it in » 

to the treasurer. / 

8. Pretending to be sick and staying at home to escape a piece of work. 

9. Getting home work information at home from parents instead of look- 

ing it up. when sources were available. » 

10. Not keeping. a correct count of the number of times hit in bombard- 

ment. ¢ 
- 11, “Inching” in marbles. 
12. Not touching bases in baseball. 
13. Counting incorrectly the number of ‘knockouts in Indian clubs. 
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In addition to this discussion the “specific” group had four meet- 


_ ings. of discussion and practice in taking and correcting spelling and 
' arithmetic ‘tests. 


It is impossible to know whether the children between eight and 
twelve who did not cheat had any generalized reason which carried. 
them through the opportunity to do so or whether they had happened 


- to learn not to cheat in the specific instances’on which they were being 
tested. If a generalization explains such integrity, obviously. the 


child who does cheat has not yet found a philosophy which will carry. 


him through. 


An attempt was made aciiaiiien the discussions to build up ideas . 


which might serve as a basis for a generalized reason for one’s own 
integrity. Of the concepts given. below, number 5, the refusal to 


take a handicap, seemed to carry most weight with the children. This: 


refusal to admit inferiority in ability in one’s own group seemed to 
‘be the most objective reason because of its relation to actual experi- 
ence in physical handicap races with older or large children.. These 
were the ideas which were repeatedly introduced. when the_ oppor- 
tunity came: 


1. Working on a diagnostic basis. 
2. Not being afraid of being wrong. 
-3.. Seeing mistakes positively as an indication of the point at which further 
work is necessary. 
4. Stopping the. self-pretense that one deserves credit for others’ work. 
5. Refusing to admit one’s:self weaker than one’s comrades by taking a 
handicap in self-arranged easier conditions. 
6. Seeing difficulties as something to be overcome by work, not.by pre- 
tended accomplishment. 
7. Being one’s own judge of one’s actions with less dependency on. the 
possible penalties or approval of others. 


Indications of an apparently changing point of view were free | 


quently evident in the comments which came during the group talks. 
A child, summarizing a discussion of copying, says: 


We think that we come to school to learn and. not to get good marks. 
For example, if in arithmetic, I don’t know 8 times 6, well, I might look 
_on a paper near by and see 8 times 6 equals 48 and put it on my paper but 
“I wouldn’t know 8 times -6 just the same. 











a. Other expressions of opinion follow: . 
id Nobody will do anything to you when you grow up for running inside a 
Bs base. The only thing I can see is that i you succeed once in cheating, -you — 
id _ might do it again. 
od. _. (Reading books) : If you ath it all you ‘wala know that you had hon-’ 
od ~ estly done your work. You should read a book thoroughly if that is what . 
ig | - has been agreed. 
Satisfaction lies in working up to.a higher mark rather than in merely 
ae giving yourself a grade you have not earned. 
y- Summarizing writing tests: You shouldn’t give yourself a handicap. by 
3 . starting sooner or ending later because you are admitting that you are 
as. weaker than the rest of the class. You should stand on your own feet and 
yn take a chance with the rest. 
to The point is to learn through practice lessons and you are not learning 
is if. you simply copy the answers. 
to Very often you cheat because you do not stop to consider the matter. 
rie . You don’t have time to reason it out. 
se You would be cheating yourself to mark them right without studying 
yr them. . The other children don’ t care what you do. It doesn’t make any 
difference except to you. 
It isn’t anything to be afraid of if you don’t know a word. Just study 
it more so you will learn it. 
You aren’t making yourself read better by marking answers correct. 
Anyway, if you get one answer less, nobody’s going to bite you. 
There is satisfaction in knowing that you have really done the thing right. 
TABLE Il’ 
q Decrease IN NuMBER OF Cases OF CHEATING UNDER DIFFERENT MetHops 
| 
| Groups oF. Pupits 
} - Torat Cases or CHEATING 
| | Control | Non-specific | Specific 
= 7 
.S. TE «di viecedguneevebuweneeenene 122 122 118 
REET 0: 4.0: o-a-n.a'n.o4'0 daabinoniaiiasibietora 96 | 77 30 
Test Given after Specific Teaching ........ 3s. 28. 
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| - Table II shows the total number of cases of cheating in the various 
groups on the final test. It will be seen that in the control group 
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without instruction there was some change, still more in the non- 
specific group, and a very marked drop in the specific group. The 
significance of these. changes is shown more clearly in Tables III to 
VII. Here the interpretation is based on the mean decrease in 
the amount of the individual changes on ‘the initial and final tests. 
In the ‘non-specific’ group no mention was made of the stand- 
ardized test correction; otherwise this group had the same amount. 
of discussion as had the “specific” group. The mean: decrease in 
changes from this group is given in Table III. It will be observed 





_ that the change is given in mean decreases in the number of problems. | 


or words changed. ‘Therefore: the greater the. decrease the | more 
-~ effective the method used. 


TABLE Ill 
Mean Decrease iN Cuances 1n Non-Speciric Group N= 25 


Mean Differences in the Number of Individual Changes in Correction of Standardized ° 
Tests by a waaens Which Discussed and Practiced. All Room Situations Except the 
Correction of Standardized Tests 





IniT1AL Test Fina Test 





Mean Numser or Cuances ... 5.62 | MEAN Decrease. IN CHANGES .. 2-14 
TE cracdk ee 4 tricia nen seie. pO Skbee gore ute 5.10 W nhncieks Guiey wake ec Tanna ee 5.04 
Me Tie vk deck pak scenes ake 1.04 PO ET ae PINE ek iy 1.01 














In Table IV is given the mean decrease in number of changes from 
the group which had both general discussion and practice plus specific © 
discussion and practice of the correction of standardized tests. 


TABLE IV 
Mean Decrease IN CHANGES IN SpeciFIC Group N = 24 





Inrt1aL Test Finat Test 








Mean: NuMBER OF CHANGES . 








. §.77 | Mean Decrease IN CHANGES .. 4.36 
Phe Hd tae os nis eg aene wes eee 5:73 Das th naatedednne ska ont 4.29 
Se subtitwbhawkhas ee e4eee & @4 004 1.14 ES rie er ee ee ee a .88 
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Table Vv gives the result from the initial and final tests of the con- | 
trol group which had only incidental classroom: discussion. 


TABLE V |: - 


Mean Decrease 1n Cuances.1n Controt Group N = 25 





InrTIAL TEsT 


Fina Test 





Mean NuMBER OF CHANGES ... 





5-74 
5-07 





‘Mean Decrease-1N CHANGES .. 


1.42 
P 0s v0eened 40eanses chen then 5.67 
GPM ccccccesticccccececcevece 1.13 








A comparison of the mean decrease in changes i in the control group 
and the non-specific group may be seen in Table VI. 


TABLE vI 


CoMPARISON or MEAN DECREASES IN CHANGES IN. Contro AND Non-Speciric 
Groups 





Controt Group 
=~ 


Non-Speciric Group . 
N = 25 





-~Mean Decrease. IN NUMBER OF 





Mean Decrease IN NUMBER OF 








SEE ccs necceuepeune 1.42 RR IS seu ndecasueeee 2.14 
DE wennes kp 000004 nheneeees 5.67 Ron ctino ve ch Gecusnanuenseens 5.04 
Dl Wai «dei to dina ndiibaaenaiiia RGA GU are signnncagesvsqsccnsen 1.01 
_ Difference in means =... 72 
o diff. = 1.52. 


‘erences under similar conditions with a group having generalized discussion - 
and practice would be in the same direction. * 


.17 or about 2 chances to 1 that the 








*McCail, W. C: 


How to Experiment in Education, pp. 140-160. 


The Macmillan Company, 


The non-specific group was now given the same amount of discus- 
sion. and practice of the correction of. standardized tests that the 


specific group had had, making possible a comparison of the whole 
- group with the control group as given in Table VII. 
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TABLE VII. 


- Comparison OF Decreases IN CHANGES Between Controt Group AND 
Speciric Group 





. Controt Group | Speciric Group 





N = 25 N= 48 
MEAN eee 1.42'| Mean DECREASE ............. 4.18 
DF cncesgacevrewencncacenvegae 0 eer, 4.74 
Mn i te Una aeh on Wadw ee ee baw 1.13 NM &-niataee 4c doare oe ater ee .68 








Difference in means = 2.76 
o diff. = 1.32 
E.C. =. :75 or about 60.chances to 1 that 
the results with similar conditions would be in favor of the methods used with the | 
specific group. 











The control group which‘had heretofore not had any group discus- | 

sion now had the specific training and discussion on the correction of 
' standardized tests without the general discussion or practice of other ° 
situations which the other groups had had. | 


TABLE VIII 


Comparison OF DecrEASES IN CHANGES IN THE ConTROL Group WITH SPECIFIC . 
PRACTICE, AND IN THE Non-Speciric Group 








Control Group with Practice on Test 


Non-Specific Response Group without Dis- 
cussion of Test Correction 
N= 24 





Correction 
N= 24 
Mean Decrease IN CHANGES .. 4.60 
ST copevevwesecscsceesesceces §.oO1 
i ee. ee ee ee I.02 


Mean Decrease IN CHANGES . 


- 2.14 
TH cccescnvevccccsqgecssceseses 5.04 
Pn sack senetas bet ensececeuees 1.OI1 











Difference in means = 2.46 


o diff. = 1 -44 
.60 or about 20 chances to 1 | 


that under conditions present here direct practice without generalized discussion is 
more effective than generalized discussion and practice without specific practice. 
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Table VIII shows that as far as: immediate results are concerned 


specific practice alone has twenty chances to one of giving a difference 
‘somewhere above zero as compared with generalized discussion and 
practice on other situations alone; while Table IX shows an even 


chance that results will be as good as when discussions of all: other 


: situations are included with the specific one. 


TABLE IX 


CoMPARISON OF DecREASES IN CHANGES IN THE ControL Group witH PRACTICE 


_AND IN THE SpeciFic.Group 





Control Group with Practice on Test 


Correction 
= 24 


| Specific Group with Both General Practice 
-* and Practice a Test Correction 





Mean Decrease iN CHANGES... 4.60- 


Mean Decrease 1N CHANGES .. 4.18 


be one in which integration of idea and action is difficult. 














Difference in means = -.42 
o diff. = 1.22 











In this experiment the discussions covered a period of ten weeks. 
Whether or not a longer test period or the discussion of the situations 
as they arose in the actual schoolroom would have given a different. 
result it is impossible to say. Based on the data at hand it cannot 
be said that there was any appreciable amount. of carry over or 
generalization from the situations which were practiced to the one 
situation which was not discussed, that is, the correction | of stand- — 
ardized tests. 

The group that cheats is the minority group.. The reasons which 
these children gave for cheating were fairly lucid. It is difficult to say 
whether the. children who did not cheat had learned their. specific 
lessons or whether they were the children who had made generaliza- 
tions of integrity. The group with which this experiment dealt may 
‘The fact 
that it did not learn through generalization is not proof that the 
majority of children do not learn that way. If any assumption may 
be made from these data, it is that at least in the elementary. school 
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the generalized discussions of fair play and integrity are not entirely . 
_adequate for the teaching of the working practice of these traits. . 

The teacher who would gain reasonable results in. habits of in- 
tegrity will not expect that with all children the teaching of correct. 
habits in one case will insure their practice in another. The teaching 
of the correct use of the answer sheet in the arithmetic book will not 
insure reliability in the correction -of a timed reading test, accuracy 
in the correction of spelling words, or dependability in the use of the 
numerous other devices for measuring individual progress which are 
provided with our textbooks. - The teacher will rather provide for 
practice of the habits which she wishes the child to use in each case, 
leaving it for further investigation to discover whether there are cer-. 
tain conditions or certain ages at which generalization or “carry over” 
comes. : 
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A STUDY OF THE STUDENT HOMES OF CHINA* 


HIS study presents the results of a 
field study made in China in con- 


“nection with the planning of -a home 


economics department for Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking. A large number of 
families in different parts of China were. 
visited and schedules were secured for 


status, and standards of living. 
The one generation family in China is 


. taking the place of the “greater” family 
which sometimes has included five living 


generations under a single roof. 

Incomes are, of course, relatively 
lower than in the United States but the 
support of poor relatives is ‘a recognized 
The range of family in- 
come was found to be from $60 to 
$800,000 (Mexican) per year with a 
median income for the one generation 
or “marriage” families. of $720 and a 


_imedian for all the families of $960. 
' Thirty-six per. cent of these student 


families were those of merchants; 13 


_ per cent were those of officials and 


teachers; 11 per cent, those of preachers; 


7 per cent, those of farmers; 6 per cent, 
' those of doctors, and 10 per cent, those 


of miscellaneous occupations. Two-thirds 
of the families. reported savings. 
The material on. standards of living 


* includes a description of Chinese hous- 


* By Ava B. Milam. 
University, No. 1o. 
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their types of © 
‘custom of. gift-giving. 


to. “infant mortality” 


ing and household furnishings, . food, 
clothing, recreation, and social. life. — 
Throughout the “material there: are il- 

lustrative. cases based.on the statements 
of members of the families studied. 
Thus, one student contributes’ a fas- 
cinating story of marriage customs ‘in 
her part of China; another describes the 
-A report of a. 
“Women’s Social Union,” contributed by 


_ the wife of a medical missionary, shows » 


what in America might be a. women’s 
club at work on problems of family and 


_ community betterment, and suggests what 


the organized women of China will in 
time do for their country. 

Facts as to health and sanitary condi- 
tions are presented. For example, a view 
of infant and child mortality may be had 


from the following: the average number 


of children born per family was 7.08; the 


- average number of children living was- 


4.83; so that the average number of 
deaths per family:had been 2.25. This 


_ indicates a mortality of 301 children per 


thousand births. While not comparable 


rates elsewhere, 
since the latter are based upon the num- 


ber of deaths within one year to one 


thousand births, this figure does doubtless 
indicate a high “infant mortality” in the 
accepted sense. Where the family in- 
come was $1,000 (Mexican) or above, — 


Studies of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
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7.6 children on the average had been born 
to each family, with an average death 
' rate of 2.1 children per family; with in- 
comes below $1,000 (Mexican) the num- 
ber of children born had been 6.4 and the 
average number of deaths for this group 
was also 2.1, which is a higher death rate 
based on the number of children born. 
Hence in China, as elsewhere, low income 
is correlated with a high mortality rate 
for children. 
Foot-binding has gone out of these 
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student homes: 903 replied that the feet 
of the girls in their families were not 
bound; only 35 replied that they were . 
bound. 

The findings have had practical appli- 
cation already in helping to formulate — 
the home economics courses of Yenching 
University, where the department of. © 
home economics is now: securely estab-. 
lished and is working for the betterment 
of family life as regards the very prob-. | 
lems which this study revealed. 





SOME EFFECTS PRODUCED IN. AN 


INDIVIDUAL BY 


KNOWLEDGE OF HIS OWN INTELLECTUAL 
LEVEL* 


HIS study was made to discover 
how an individual is affected by 
~ knowledge of his own intelligence quo- 
tient, probable learning rate, and homo- 
geneous classification. The problem in- 
volved. is a derivative one. It has arisen 
within the past fifteen years out of the 
application of scientific methods to the 
study of intellectual capacity. Prior to 
that time a settled notion prevailed to 
the effect that nearly all people were 
about equally endowed intellectually. 
Subsequent to it, the knowledge spread 
that no two individuals are quite equally 
so endowed and that vast differences 
in intelligence exist among individuals, 
ranging from that possessed by an 
idiot to .that displayed by a  New- 
ton or an Einstein. Under the older 
order a few were regarded as feeble- 
minded; fewer ‘still as geniuses; and: the 
great mass of people as normal minded. 
Under the newer order each individual 
has his relative ranking or intelligence 
* quotient. For convenience such group- 


* By Clinton M. Allen, Ph.D. Teachers 
Education, No. 401. 


ings as feeble-minded, inferior, dull, nor- 
mal, superior, and very superior are 
made... Many responsible for teaching, 
guiding; counseling, caring for, and em- 
ploying others saw in this newer knowl- 
edge bases for better grouping, more 
efficient methods, and a more varied pro- 
cedure. Others were skeptical of these 
changes. From this conflict there arose 
such ‘specific questions as: How will it 
affect one to know that he is rated in- 
ferior; or as having an I. Q. of 75? How 
will it affect. another to know that he | 
is rated as superior or as having an 
I. Q. of 120? These questions put into” 
a general form constitute the problem of 
this study. 
The plan employed in this study. called 
for an examination of all contributions. 
in the way of opinions, beliefs, and ex- 
periments bearing upon the subject; a ~ 
questionnaire survey of the practices. em- 
ployed with respect to giving, or with- 
holding from, students and subjects 
knowledge of their performances on — 


' College,- Columbia “University, - Contributions to 
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_ tests; and — specie’: 


experiments to determine the validity of 


_ the contentions made pro and con as to- 


what the effects are, as well as some 


_. experiments to discover any or all results 
_ that might be revealed. 


The following are some of the. facts 


| disclosed by the study: 


Those who favor giving out informa- 


tion as to intelligence ranking and those 
‘-who do give out such information rest 


their beliefs and practices on the philos- 
ophy that each individual is interested in 


self-study; and the more accurate his 
' knowledge of himself the better he: is 


able to. adjust and to be adjusted; and 


.that such knowledge cannot be kept 
‘from those who really wish to discover 


it. - 


Those who do not favor giving out: 


information as to intelligence ‘status and 


‘those who do not. give out -such infor- 


mation: base their beliefs and- practices: 
on the notions: that it harms those pos- 
sessing very low I. Q.’s and those pos- 


sessing very high I. Q.’s; that it provokes 
invidious comparisons, fatalistic twists, 
and various undesirable complexes; that 
_the parents and the public in general are 
‘so ill-informed about the subject that 


it serves no good purpose; and that in- 
telligence tests are too unreliable to base 


_any guidance upon them. 


Those who had their intelligences quo- 


tients given to them. several years ago 
“report five years later that they have 
not made any changes in their schooling 


or occupation as a result of such infor- 
mation. 

- There were 422 out of 443 yipils i in 
a certain school system who knew what 
homogeneous group they were in even 
though precautions were taken to oe. 
vent their knowing it. 

An experiment based on 124 high . 
school and 126. college students, half of. 


whom were informed and the other half 


not, failed to show any significant group . 


. effect on subsequent duplicate tests. 


A comparison of scores made by the 
upper halves and upper quartiles and 
by the lower halves and lower quartiles, 
failed to reveal any significant results 
among the extreme groups. 

False reporting, in which those who 
made the highest scores were given the 
lowest scores and those who made the 
lowest. were given the highest, failed to 
disclose. any significant effect on subse- 
quent similar or duplicate tests of in- 
telligence. 

. There seems to be evidence that the 
withholding. of information as to intel- 


‘ligence test results is based on good in- 


tentions ‘but that it is being abandoned 
in colleges and high schools and is put 
more and more in a defensive Position 
everywhere. 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ENTRANCE TO TEACHER- 
3 _ TRAINING INSTITUTIONS* 


STUDY of the history of entrance 


requirements of teacher-training 


institutions from the time normal schools 


- were founded until the present day in. 


Switzerland, Germany, France, Eng-— 
land, Wales, Scotland, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Scandinavia, and the 
United States yielded the major part of 


* By. Mellicent McNeil, Ph.D. | Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


- . Education, No. 443. 
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the information presented in this book. 
The data were gathered from school re- 
ports, school laws, histories of school 
systems, articles, studies, catalogues, and 
various other sources which were avail- 
able for different -countries. 

_ The. study is divided into two parts. 
Part I consists of a historical résumé of 
the requirements for entrance to teacher- 
training institutions in the countries 
named from their founding up to 1910; 
Part II summarizes the-changes from 
1910 to the present time. 

Without doubt the. most definite tend- 
ency in the. entrance. requirements to 
teacher-training ‘institutions outside the 
United: States is the advancing standard 
of academic qualification demanded of 
the candidate. Teacher-training- insti- 


" . tutions began with students who had had 
_very meager schooling, but they have con- 


tinued to demand more and more of 
their candidates until to-day .Germany 
requires: that they have completed a 
nine-year. secondary school. Scotland. re- 
quires..the completion of a secondary 
school ‘course of her women candidates 
and a university degree of her men can- 
didates. The tendency. is toward a de- 
gree for both.. Candidates in England 
are made. up in most part of secondary 
school graduates, and that country is 
approaching the time when both men 
and women will be on this level. Cer- 
tain provinces of Australia and.Canada 
are requiring secondary graduation and 


the other provinces. are aiming for the 


same standard. Switzerland, Scandina- 
via, and France have regulations less 
severe, but by limiting the number of 


candidates competition has’ raised the 
‘preparation of the students far above 
-the requirement. 


The entrance examination ‘is disap- 
pearing. and the teacher-training insti- 


tutions are depending upon the type of 


work represented by the diploma of the 
secondary or lower schools. France uses 
the examination for the brevet élémen- 


taire,. given at. the. completion of the © 


higher elementary school, instead: of an 


.entrance examination to decide upon ad- 


missions of candidates. Germany grants 
entrance on the basis of a diploma from 


‘the nine-year secondary school; Australia - 


and Canada on the basis of high school 
certificates;' Scotland on a. secondary 


diploma or degree; England in most part — 


on the leaving certificate or its equiy- 


alent. Switzerland and ‘Scandinavia - 


still. give entrance examinations. 
With a limitation placed. upon the 
number of candidates admitted from 
year to year.to the teacher-training in- 
stitutions, which is a practice in’ most 
of the foreign countries, there is the 
possibility of considerable elimination 
and selection of students. Applications 


for entrance are made weeks or months’ 


in advance, so that personal interviews 
are frequently possible, and the candi- 
‘dates who are the best fitted, so -far as 


that can be judged, are chosen. In. 


sparsely settled countries like parts of 
Australia and. Canada, this: condition of 
course does not exist. 


In Europe, particularly, permanency of * 


tenure, the social prestige of the teacher, 
and his’ salary in comparison with that 


paid in other professions have made the. 


profession of teaching sufficiently attrac- 
tive to draw large numbers. of candi- 


dates. “In. thickly populated districts of 


the United States this situation is also 


arising and will no doubt have its effects . 


upon the preparation of the candidate for 
entrance to teacher-training institutions. 


In the United States, graduation from . 
a four-year high school or its equivalent - 


is the general unconditioned academic 





‘teacher-training institutions. 
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qualification. for admission to state 
native is an entrance examination. al- 
lowed. by certain states but refused by 
others. ‘Conditional admission is granted 
mature candidates in some states, the 
entrance requirements to be made up be- 


fore a diploma is awarded.. Specific units 
‘or combinations of units of high school 
work are required by the majority of 


states. mt 
Other methods in less general use are 

an entrance examination in addition to 

the requirement of high school gradua- 


tion, achievement and aptitude tests, 


An alter- : 


grades in the upper half of the high 
school group, personality ratings by the 
principal of the high school, recommen- 
dation of general fitness for the teach- 
ing profession by the high school principal 
or city or district superintendent, rest- 
ing final. admission. upon: physical fitness 
even though all other qualifications are . 
met, granting admission on the basis of 
the total scores made up from all the 
qualifications. listed, etc. All of these. 
experiments in selecting or eliminating 
candidates indicate a certain dissatisfac- 
tion. with present methods and a desire. 
for something better. 
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Professor Newlon Would Put 
Problems of Modern Society 
into ‘Secondary Curriculum 


A summary of the annual report of 
the director of the Lincoln School was 


printed in the New York Times: 


The American high school must under- 


~ take.a thorough. revision of its practices 


in the light of a searching study of con- 


temporary life and the needs of the in- 


dividual, according to Dr. Jesse H. New- 


’ lon, director of the Lincoln School, in 


his annual report to the dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
The core of secondary education in 


this country is based largely on tradi-. 


tion, and has progressed little since the 
turn of the century, Dr.. Newlon de- 
clared. The report described experi- 
ments: conducted at the Lincoln School 
during the past year, under the direction 
of Professor L: Thomas’ Hopkins, to 
correlate the school’s functions with cur- 
rent problems in American education. 
Dr. Newlon stressed the need for a 
high school curriculum including’ pro- 
vision for study of the problems and 


'. processes of modern society. “Youths 


of secondary school age,” he said, “have 
the maturity to study with profit these 
problems. Such study is essential if they 
are to comprehend the new world -in 
which they are to live. ‘That convention 
and tradition dictate practices in our 


. high schools, asin no other unit of the 


school: system, could scarcely be ques- 
tioned by competent ante of American 
education.” 

Little justification ean be found for 
the “heart” of the high school curric- 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds. no position, advocates 
no theory of education. I selects its faculty and, as every such in- 
stitution must, each member untrammeled to present 
and his researches lead him to. believe.” 




















ulum, Dr. Newlon asserted. “Much of 
its subject matter,” he explained, . “has 


little claim to validity for the education . |. 


of a large praportion of youth other than 
that of mere tradition and the require- 
ments for entrance maintained by the 
college. -The ‘heart of the secondary’ 
school curriculum is still too much the 
formal college preparatory curriculum of 
thirty years ago. 

‘The experimental work at the Lincoln 
School;' which was established by the 
General Education Board in 1917, is . 


aimed at the development of more effec- | 


tive teaching methods, the selection of 
the “materials of teaching,” and a deter- 
mination of the general function of. the 
school in society. 

Other specific investigations initiated 
during the year announced by Dr. New- 
lon inchuded a study of the character- 
istics of students who were contributors 
to the Lincoln School publications, a 
case study of spelling disabilities among 
high school. pupils, and the effect of 
familiarity upon the appreciation of” 
poetry and pictures. 





Teacher Doesn’t Need to “Drill 
the Daylight” Out of Dull 
Children 


The New York. Sun reports fading 
of Professor Gates: 


A new method of teaching reading to 
slow children was described by Dr. 
Arthur I. Gates, professor of education — 
at Teachers College, at the. monthly 
conference of the teachers of ungraded 
classes, held. at P. S.. 27, Manhattan. 
The gathering was presided over by 
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Elizabeth A. Walsh; assistant inspector of 
ungraded classes. 
The teaching of veodian: can be facil- 


- itated with slow children, according to 


the speaker,. by making the process of 
learning to read part of a project in 
which the child’s inclination for manual 
and artistic work is utilized. To il- 


“ Justrate -his theory he exhibited a set of 
- slides showing reading material which 
-he had compiled. : 


This material, largely pictorial. in 


' _ character, has been so arranged, he éx- 


plained, that the reading is a necessary 
prelude to cutting, coloring, and re- 
arranging the pictures shown.. 
rangement is further designed, he added, 
to give the pupil the drill and repetition 
needed, in such a way that there is no 
danger of loss of interest. 

- “There is not as much difference be- 


‘tween the children in the special classes 
and the average and superior children,” . 
' Dr. Gates declared, 


“in their interest 
in stories and the like, as has heretofore. 
been assumed. ‘The dullest child likes 


‘the same. thriller that the brighter child 


likes. -He likes much the same kind of 


humor and he doesn’t like moralizing any . 


more than superior children do. 
“It has been assumed,” Dr. . Gates 


light out of them, to give them lots of 


_ straight: drill.on words and phonetics. 


Dull children. love to do manual and 
artistic things and the way to make them 
learn to read is to capitalize that desire 


by making reading serve that purpose. 


Reading then becomes the means which 
enables them to do a lot of these things. 
Liberalize the teaching of reading for the 


’ dull child and make it more interesting 
‘by combining it with artistic activities.” 


- Declares That Cooks and Wait- 





ers Know More of Country’s 
Economic Problems Than 


Teachers Do 


Professor Suzzallo and Professor 
Monroe spoke recently at Cleveland. 
One pointed to. the appalling ignorance 


‘The ar. Henry Suzzallo, 


adios’ s 


“that the way to make slow - 
children learn to read is to drill the day- 


of pn ‘teachers: in. the field of: 
economic problems; the other discussed 
educational trends in other nations. 
William Dinwoodie “covered” these ad-_ 
dresses for the Cleveland News. His. 
account follows: pes: 
Sixteen thousand patil? gathered in_ 


public hall for the opening of the North- 
eastern Ohio Téachers’ Association, were - 


_ warned that they must increase their 
- knowledge. of economics.in view of the 
‘problems facing the government during 


the next ten years. 

The warning was sounded by- Dr. . 
chairman of the 
national advisory committee on educa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., in speaking © 
of the “Major. Conflicts in American — 


Education.” 


‘Dr. Suzzallo charged that the “average 
ignorance of government is 
appalling” and. that teachers as a class 
were “economic illiterates.” 

-“T’yve found waiters and cooks -who- 
know more about the major problems 
of the country than the average edu- 
cator,” Dr. Suzzallo said. “You must 
awake to the seriousness of the situation. | 
You must ‘realize that the principal 
problems facing the .government are 
economic. 

“If teachers can overcome the tend- 
ency to do nothing but fill their special 
jobs, they. will become more powerful 
as a class. Now, of all professional peo- 
ple, teachers are the least competent. in 
influencing opinions.’ 

He called upon the teachers to turn 
aside from the popular patterns of educa- 
tion and suit the studies to the needs of 
the pupils and the community. 


A second speaker was Dr. Paul. Mon- 
roe, director of the International Insti- 
tute, Columbia University, who made a 
plea to the teachers to turn their atten- 
tion to life beyond the. classroom. 

Dr. Monroe pointed to the common 
interest in sports, jazz music, the radio, 
and automobile transportation in all civ- 
ilized countries. A like interest is found, 
he said, in the more recent advances in 
education. 
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As an instance, he took up dhe situa- 
tion in. European countries where previ- 
ously a common school was operated for 
the poor children,- while. the - children 


from the upper classes took -up studies © 
' that prepared them for the arts and the 


professional walks of life. 

“To-day, all this is being changed,” he 
asserted. “There is a movement on foot 
to keep all children in school up to the 
fourth or sixth grades and to open the 
way for them to get as much education 
as they want. 

“Moreover, they're getting away from 


the old formal training and. taking up. 


what is known as integrated éducation. 
That is, they’re getting away from the 
old idea that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic comprise the sole objective of a 
child’s training and are giving more and 
more attention to health, economic con- 


ditions, handicraft, games, and the 


household arts.’ 


As an example. of the general trend,. 


Dr. Monroe touched on the newest ad- 
vances that have come in Russia, Mex- 


ico, the Philippines, and the Near East. 


In Mexico, he revealed, the govern- 
ment is sending teachers into the coun- 
try districts to train parents as well as 
children, while in the Near East in- 
structors are going out to the villages to 
teach young people the latest methods 
in agriculture as well as the common 
subjects. 

“T might also add. that in Europe, as 
well as in the United States, teachers are 
coming to realize that classroom instruc- 
tion is not enough,” he said. 

They are taking the children into fac- 
tories and offices to acquaint them with 


the problems of the work-a-day world. 


' As a result of. the common meeting 
ground on things educational, a_ uni- 
versal culture is coming that may be 
for the better or for the worse, Dr. 
Monroe said. 

He dwelt particularly on the move- 
ment to adopt a common: alphabet, 
changes having been made in recent 
years in the Turkish, Russian, and 
Syrian alphabets. In China and: Japan, 
he continued, a like change is advocated 
and may soon be adopted. 


“The drift everywhere. is toward a 


universal way of living,”. Dr. Monroe ~ 
asserted in conclusion. “The question is | 


whether we are making the most of it. 
{ would say that unless we drop some of 
our’ own conceptions and accept the new 


‘we will find that we are dropping behind 


some of the other nations.” 





Dr. Becker Hints That Elaborate 
College Buildings May:be Rea- 
-son for Low Professorial 
Salaries 


Dr. Carl H. Becker, eminent German 


educator who delivered the Julius and 
‘Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund Lectures 


at. Teachers College in November (the 


three: lectures: are to be published by | 
the Bureau of Publications), was inter-° 


viewed by the New York Times: 


American universities have buildings _ 


and equipment at which foreign educators 


who visit them marvel, but they do not: 
pay adequate salaries to their professors, . 


in the opinion of Dr. C. H. Becker, for- 


mer Prussian’ Minister of Education, . 


who is completing a two months’ tour 
of the United States. 


Dr. Becker would not compare the : 


educational systems of Germany and the 
United States because not only the sys- 
tems themselves but the surrounding con- 
ditions are different. He found much 
to admire in American schools and col- 
leges, he said. 

“What most impressed me was your 
wonderful buildings and your — equip- 
ment,” he said. 
our. universities to. compare -with them. 


And then there is your school and college — 


spirit, which makes of:a college or school 


a great community actuated by common 


feelings. I.have sat at your great foot- 
ball games. and been tremendously im- 


pressed. The activity of life about your 
campuses is amazing and I think a fine - 


thing. We have no such extra-curricular 


activities in our German universities and _. 
I am sure we miss something. In our: 


universities everything is the faculty. 


“But here the professors are not paid 


“We have nothing in- 
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‘} enough. Iwas told that. the maximum 
‘salary for a professor is $12,000. But 
' Jook at your young men in your great 
businesses. Twelve thousand dollars 


‘| would be nothing to them. So, because - 


of the inadequate salaries, many men ‘of 
great ability are deterred from -a uni- 


‘|. versity career. 


_ “A professor should make enough 
‘money so that he does not have to do 
_other things to supplement his income. 
He should be free enough of financial 
problems to devote his mind altogether to 
his scholastic work. 


.“In Germany ‘the professors occupy a 


much better position. They are relatively 
-much more highly paid than are’ pro- 
‘fessors in the United States and some 
of them are absolutely more highly paid. 
Perhaps it would-be a good thing if 
some of the money which goes into the 
magnificent buildings of American uni- 
versities could be applied to raising the 
’ teachers’: salaries.” 

‘Dr. Becker described the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian educational system 
' as a democratizing process and ‘one dic- 
tated also in the interests of the young 
child; who receives instruction, from the 
very. beginning, from thoroughly trained 
teachers and not, as often happeris. in the 
United States, from young and inex- 
_ pert beginners. 


“The Survey Graphic, in an outline by 
Dr. Becker of his educational philosophy, 
‘quotes him thus: 


What the new school aims at is not a 
cut-and-dried routine but the unshackled 
development of individuals who are con- 
scious of their own worth ‘and pre- 
pared, through insight and systematically 
formed: habits, to participate in the 
_affairs of a democratic world of -indi- 
viduals and _ nations. 


The last. and most exalted ie 


ideal which stands before the future citi- 
zen of the German republic is that of 
humanity. 

This ideal is one that adapts itself to 
America as well as to Germany _if 
humanity, i in all that the word may mean, 
is the heart of its teaching. 


The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal com- 
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ments editorially on Professor Becker’s 


educational philosophy: as outtianp in the 
Survey Graphic: 


With the comiy this week turning 
its thought to the matter -of education, it. — 


_is not only youth and childhood that we 

' consider; but the character and attain- 

- ments of those who mold the minds of 
our children... 


With a constantly growing ideal as to 


.the proper qualifications for teaching, 


we have come of late into a new under- 
standing of the need of something other 
than learning and efficiency on. a teacher's 
part if a child is to receive a lasting im- 
pression of the happiness and benefit of | 
learning. 

We realize that the old-time teachers, 
with little of scientific pedagogy in their 
training but with. mind and. personality 
to kindle: the imagination of their 
pupils, often had a way of living in 
memory long after their ministrations 
were over and they themselves were dust 


_ in their graves. 


It is influence like this that must go 
hand in hand with the details of learn- 
ing, if teaching is to be worth while. 

A teacher’s chief gift is the power: to 
transmute learning into character. 

This is the ‘theme of certain  lec- 
tures delivered during November at the 
Teachers College of Columbia Univer-. 
sity by Dr. Carl H. Becker, Prussian 
Minister of: Education: from 1921 te 
1930, head of the ministry which di- 
rected the reorganization. and reform of 
the Prussian educational system after the 
war, and creator of a new system of 
teacher training. 


‘Current Events Called Field for 


_ Religious Study 


An address by Professor Case is re- 
ported by The Brooklyn Eagle: 


“Important present-day issues—both 
political and social—should be stressed 
as a good field from which to. select 
material for religious teaching,” declared 
Dr: Adelaide T. Case, head of the de- 
partment of religious education, Teach- 
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_ers College of Columbia University at 


the autumn meeting of the Unitarian. 
Sunday School: Society, held at the 
Church. of the Saviour. 

- “Religious education should mean the 
guiding of the student’s’ personality so 
that it may be-enriched to the fullest 
extent. under the ethical influence of 
Jesus,” she said. “Current events offer 
us the opportunity of developing per- 


sonality in the most inclusive ethical 


sense.” 

Dr. Case also said that great person- 
alities of the present as well as those of 
the past should be introduced to the re- 
ligious student so that he might develop 
for himself a new standard of greatness 
and a new type of hero. 

“American Protestantism is decidedly 
lacking in beauty for the sake of beauty 
alone,” she .said, “and yet this- should 
have a very real place in religious educa- 


_tion.. We should give our pupils the ex- - 


pressions of great thoughts in a living, 
vital language which they may absorb 
and use in their mental and spiritual 
growth.” 

She expressed regret that it was necés- 


‘sary to devote so much time in the 
_ church and Sunday school to the study 


of the Bible. “We should be able to 


- present the Bible as a work of history 


and literature rather than as a text,” she 


said. 


Laughter an Index of Temper- 
ament.. Rather Than of 
Intelligence 


Children’s response to humor formed 
a research undertaking described by the 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


Laughter in children is a matter of 
temperament rather than intelligence; ac- 
cording. to an-analysis of 1,151 laughs 
and 360 smiles of seventy children, rang- 


- ing from cradle to kindergarten age, 


just completed by research workers at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The smiling baby. is not one whit 


- brighter than his glum, serious-faced 
brother, the studies show, and parents 
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- who discern latent intelligence in their 


baby’s laughs not only are establishing a 
non-existent relation between intelligence 
and laughter but often are being duped 


into. paying admiring attention to the per- 


formances of their offspring, for laughter 


in most cases is used merely to attract . 


notice. 


In. testing. the older children special ; 
laughter-evoking situations ‘were em. . 
ployed. Children’s poems-were read and | 


the number of smiles and laughs re- 
corded. By comparing this total with 


the number “exposed” the laughter in-. 


dex was found. One “poem” was: 
“Snow, snow, beautiful snow, 
Step on a hunk, and zip. you go.” 


Eleven children were “exposed”; three 
laughed and two smiled. Another poem 
was: 


“Pooh, pooh, 
There’s mud on your shoe.” 


This aroused two laughs, but no . 


smiles. 

The research work was conducted by 
Dr. Alice Gregg, Dr. Marion Milter and 
Dr. Ethel Linton. Results .of ‘their 
studies were published recently by the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 

To collect the laughs and smiles the 


investigators stood on the side lines of. 
nursery rooms and. on roofs surround- . 


ing play gardens; concealed whenever 
possible. 
Only situations producing at least one 


laugh were counted in the tests. Of the . 
1,151 laughs, 1,070, or 93 per cent, came - 


from children who were among a group. 
The lonesome child seldom laughs, ‘as 


shown by the fact that only. eighty-one. 
laughs came from children when alone.: 


Sliding down banisters, jumping down 
steps, playing with shears and watching 


rain through a window were the: only. 
stimuli which evoked laughter from a . 


child who was alone. 


The. children especially laughed when . 


they reéntered the playroom after an 
absence, apparently to make the group 


of children conscious of their return, ac-. 


cording. to the studies. Laughter to 


attract attention of the group upon the 
achievement of some feat also was com- 
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mon. With the younger children chatter 
produced the most. laughter, whereas 
with the older ones the majority of 


_ laughable situations were connected with 
‘physical activity. 


The children either Jaughed or smiled, 
on the average, 82 per cent of the time. 
Many of-the situations which aroused 


_ laughter were not humorous, from the . 


adult point of view, the research workers 
reported. 


Babies were found most prone to 
smile in the morning, when they ex- 
. hibited greater spontaneity im play: After 


they had been given a nap and a luncheon 
of: milk .and crackers the babies re- 
sponded with fifty-eight laughs and 


_ twenty-one smiles out of each hundred 


“exposures.” 
The studies were designed to prove 


_ that laughter is. an indication of -social 


responsiveness in young children, and 


_ that from the response of a child to a 


laughter-provoking situation his - “social 


" awareness” may be determined. The in- 
-yestigators say the results obtained are 
.tentative, and that “how far laughter 


differences are genuine differences in 
is a 





’ Horace Mann School Abolished 


Homogeneous Grouping on 
Basis of Intelligence Tests 


Editorial comment from the New 


York Sun: 
The vogue of the I. O.—the esteemed 


_ Intelligence Quotient—in educational ad- 


ministration is probably due more to 
the influence of Teachers. College, 


Columbia University, than to any other 
- single 


agency. Through the experi- 
menters and psychologists on its staff 
Teachers College has had a great deal 
to do with developing many’ of the in- 
telligence tests now in use and even 
more to do with demonstrating. how the 
results of such tests might be applied 


* in the classification of children. 


But repudiation of the use of the I. Q. 
in grading children now comes from 


+ Horace Mann School, which is part of 


_ the problem of providing 
‘suited to. the needs and limitations of 


the child.” 


fied teachers. 


Teachers College. In a report to the — 
dean of the college Dr. Rollo G.. 
Reynolds, principal of the school, writes: 

“The grouping of our children, mostly 
on the basis of abstract mental ability 


_ as measured by the intelligence quotient, 


seemed to us to have distinctly bad 
effects. Intellectual snobbery on the part 
of the children, a competitive spirit on 
the part of the teachers, and pressure on 
the part of some parents were a few by-. 
products | of the so-called ‘homogeneous 
grouping’ of children:” 

Dr. Reynolds’s references to “homo- 
geneous grouping” will be readily under- 
stood by those laymen who have taken 


the trouble to learn something about- the 
-mewer system of classification used in 


the public schools of New York and 
other: cities and the terminology with 
which it has been endowed. Under this | 
system the pupils within a given grade 
are subdivided into bright,. normal, and 
slow groups. Assignment to one or the 


other of these groups is largely deter- 


mined by the scores achieved in intelli- 
gence tests. The theory on which the 
system is based is that children innately 
brighter than the average should not be 


- forced to retard their progress while 


their less alert classmates are mastering 
the work of the grade, and that, con- 
versely, the mentally . slow children 


‘should not be put. in a group in which 


they are doomed to stay at the foot. of 
the class. 

Some educators believe that they solve 
instruction 


their pupils by putting in the same class 
children of approximately equal mental 
power as mental power is disclosed in. 
intelligence tests. Dr. Reynolds thinks 
otherwise. He holds : that intelligence 
tests measure “only a small segment of 
There are other segments 
the schoolmaster must consider. In his 


own school Dr. Reynolds has classified 


maladjusted children in small groups 
under the guidance of especially quali- 
He thinks that his ex- 


periment, “if it-continues to prove suc- 
cessful,” will be. followed. by other 
schools. | 


There is no reason why Dr. Reynolds’s 
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experiment should not be highly success- 
ful. Placing small groups of .children 


' under highly experienced teachers is an. 


educational procedure the desirability of 
which is. obvious to all reasoning ‘men 
and women. The rub is it cannot. be 
applied everywhere. Horace Mann 
School, with 762 pupils, can easily do it. 
‘The New York public schools, with a 
‘million youngsters to educate, have in 
recent years reduced the average class 
size. of forty to thirty-eight.. Within the 
limits of a budget of $141,000,000 they 
cannot do more, so they probably will 
continue to use “homogeneous group- 
ing.” That provides some measure of 
_ individual instruction in a system where 
large classes are economically inevitable. 


The public schools of the nation are gen- 


erally in the same situation in- which 
. New York’ s are placed. 





Professor Snedden Attacks the 
“Classics ; Professor Abbott. 
Defends Them 


“Have - the English classics enough to 
offer to humanity to-day,” asks the editor 
‘of the Education Page of the Sunday 
"New York Times, “to justify the time 
allotted to them in high school?” ‘The 
editor asked: the question following an 
attack on. the classics made by Dr. 
Snedden before an audience of teachers 
and asked that it be answered by Dr. 
Snedden and by Professor. Abbott, de- 
-fender of the classics. Here are the 
answers as published by the Times’ Edu- 
cation Page: 


. By Davin SNEDDEN 
_ ‘Addressing. the New York High 
School Teachers. Association on the sub- 
ject, “Revaluations and Readjustments 
in Secondary Education,” the writer 


made a variety of predictions as to prob-. 


_able changes in future high school cur- 
ricula, due primarily to the multiplying 
attendance on such high schools of per- 
sons of less than the very high levels of 


natural. intelligence of those for whom 


secondary. schools were originally de. . 


veloped. 


In predicting the future of beerstncnall 


or, more: broadly, good general reading~ 


the writer’s. paper contained . these state- 


ments: 


“The overwhelmingly important spir- © 


itual cultural subjects will be recent or 


current: literature—broadly interpreted 


to.include all good reading ‘for its own 
sake,’ outside the natural science and 


- historical fields. 


“Of. course, the C type (best) minds 


will probably in.the seventh grade have - 


gone to higher levels than the A: type 
(least able) minds .will ever attain, 
Hence for each type its own. very flexible 
ranges of literature.” 

Every high school teacher knows that 
only the. very exceptional: teacher. can 
interest any but a small fraction of pupils 
in present-day classical English literature. 


The very exceptional teacher could, of © 


course, interest his..pupils in ‘the .Vedas 
or the Egyptian Books of the . Dead if 
he seriously tried. 

But for the large majority of high 


school pupils very few English classics 


seem to have any intrinsic appeal. And 
why should.they? ‘The peoples of. the 


western world have been entering upon.’ 
new fields of experience, valuation, and 


aspiration through each successive decade 
for several ‘centuries. 


There are doubtless some persons— | 


very few in our day, it is surmised—who 
aire so endowed with philosophical inter- 


“ests or shaped by exceptional experiences 
as to take much delight in attending the | 


complex spiritual struggles of the central 
figures depicted in “Hamlet,” “A Tale of 
Two Cities,” the “Iliad,” “Job,” “Silas 
Marner,” or even “Ivanhoe.” 
each one of these classics at the time 
of its appearance conveyed 
tions of life’s problems” 


numbers. 


In rapidly evolving chellinedions, how- | 


ever, timeliness is essential to the deeper 
significances of any particular item. of 
literature. Why should any one assume 
that the “Odyssey,” or the “Book of 
Ruth,” or Dante’s “Inferno,” or Gold- 
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Doubtless - 


“interpreta-. 
as those were. 
then felt arid partly met by substantial 
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“Scarlet Letter,” or 
- significance 


relationship, marriage, 
--jeal, aesthetic, cultural, and other prob- 
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. abundant for present and future. 
‘literature which serves the needs of the 


Post to Homer or Chaucer, 


_illumination of human nature, 


_Teward the reader. 
- not because they are old, but because 


‘| a language of 
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smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” or Black- 
more’s “Lorna Doone,” or Hawthorne’s 


essays have any considerable interpretive 
to. adolescents or adults 
wrestling with the religious, personal 
economic, polit- 


lems of our day? 
For the man of exceptional spiritual 


‘interests and resources it can easily. be-' 


come a fascinating diversion, even avoca- 


.tion, to explore and collect the riches of 


once vital literature, just as others can 
become collectors of antique rugs or 
ancient coins. 

But thesé: are not genuine’ interests 


in the functional significances of such 
older things. They. may be. artistic in- 
terests in form, or antiquarian interests 
‘in the historical, or philosophical: inter- 


ests in the intuitions of other times and 
conditions. They are interests in cer- 
tain fine things as ends in themselves, not 
as functional means toward life more 


large majority of ‘struggling human 
beings must .be actively functional to- 
ward helping in present needs—needs for 
interpretation or enlightenment, for re- 


lease or catharsis, for refinement. or en- | 
 richment. 7 
true that the rank and file of Americans 


To these ends it still remains 
will wisely. prefer The Saturday Evening 


Scott or Dickens. 
By ALLAN ABBOTT 
-The classics are simply those books 


‘that the race has saved from the wreck- 


age of time, because in their vitality of 
interest, in their fidelity to life, in their 
in their 
perfection of art, they. have continued to 
They are classics 


they transcend their own times and speak 
universal humanity. 
Doubtless a few classics are being writ- 
ten to-day, but they are so buried in the 
mass of ephemeral writing that it will 
take a little time to dig them out. In 
so far as a book is merely an “antique,” 
preserved only for its historical interest, 


even Emerson’s. 


readers. 


The . 


or even. 
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I should agree with Dr. Snedden’ that 


it has no place in the high school; and I 
should equally exclude the book whose 
only distinction is that it is a 1930 model. 

It is true, also, that some of the real 
classics—some of the best of them—are 


‘too difficult,.either in language or in — 


thought, for the average high school 
class. Teachers are already finding that 
the low-intelligence groups cannot read 
some of the classics that. were commonly 
taught in. the ‘90s, when only one-tenth 
as many pupils were in high school. 

But this limitation applies equally to 


_the more worth-while current literature. 


Writers like Bridges, Robinson, Jeffers, _ 
Proust, Cabell,. Elinor Wylie, Aldous . 
Huxley—or for that matter Shaw, 
Frost; . Willa . Cather, . Galsworthy, 
Thornton Wilder; OQ’ Neill—are not for 
the low-mentality group. The significant 
writers of to-day, far more than in the . 
Victorian age, address themselves to a 
limited and highly trained body. of 
Meanwhile, the classics include 
not only Dante and Milton, but Mother 
Goose and Robin Hood, the Arabian 
‘Nights: and King Arthur, Mr. Pickwick 
and Huck Finn. 

There is a special reason, in the litera- 
ture and thought of to-day, for a literary 
diet balanced by a considerable propor- 
tion of: the classics from other periods. 
The literature of the moment, when it 
is not trivially. sentimental, trivially 


melodramatic; or flippant, is often dom- 


inated by a spirit of pessimism, of de- 
featism. The classics which the world - 
has treasured have not been defeatist in 


-their philosophy of life; they have pre- 


sented’.man. with a spirit capable of 
confronting the world, and if not con- 
quering, at least. going down with colors 
flying;. of winning, in terms of human 
character, a victory over tragic. dis-. 
aster. So men have thought of their 
common humanity; so they have em- 
bodied it in classical literatures; and this 
traditional idea of the integrity of the 
human spirit is an inheritance. to which 
every boy has a right, and for which he 
has special fieed to-day. 

I agree, then, with Dr. Snedden that 
we should remove from our high school 
lists such classics as are really anti- 
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quated; in that they have nothing to say 
_to the modern. mind; and should -re- 
strict to our higher intelligence groups 
those that are too difficult in language or 
thought for the general student body; 


~ also, that we should include generous. 


‘ recognition. of. the simpler and better 
literature of to-day, both books and peri- 
odicals. A glance at any course of study 


of recent date, or a visit to any good 


school will show that this is being done 
very widely and with increasing interest 
and zeal. 
to go further in eliminating thought- 
provoking books as the schools extend 
their bounds to include those less able 
to think. 

But there will still remain, for all 
pupils, a body of the simpler classics that 

have been popular through the ages and 
’ are still important, because they embody, 
in striking and vital form, those con- 
cepts of human life and character, of 
. human comedy and tragedy; by which 
the race explains itself and keeps itself 
going. 


~~ 


Relief Is Sought for a 


_'Feachers 


Professor Bagley has been oun 
chairman of .the unemployment. com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation.. The 
described by the New York Sun: 

The National Education Association is 
inaugurating a nation-wide drive for 
funds to relieve unemployment in edu- 
cational circles, it was announced to-day 
by Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of 
education at Teachers College and chair- 
man of the N. E. A. committee on the 
employment of teachers. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are William John 


We shall undoubtedly - have. 


The task of the committee is 
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Cooper, United States Commissioner of 


Education, and Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey . 


of Los Angeles. 

It was also learned to-day through a 
statement from the Washington head- 
quarters of the N. E. A. that President 
Hoover's Emergency Committee for 
Employment had advised the organiza- 
tion to urge all teachers to give what- 
ever assistance they-could: in their own 
communities. Educators in’ thousands of 
cities throughout the country are already 


‘aiding teachers who are out of. work, 


it was announced. 
' Dr. Bagley stressed the special re- 
sponsibility of the teaching profession to 
combat unemployment — within - 


against general joblessness: The func- 
tion of the new committee, according to 
its chairman, will be to: provide work 
for those who are in the “most serious 
circumstances,” thus discharging a “clear 
professional . obligation.” 
emergency fund to relieve the most 
desperate cases is amet Dr. Bagley 
said. 

“Enforced ‘economy programs have 
thrown many teachers out of work,” Dr. 


‘Bagley continued. Many educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country have . 
had their incomes cut, he explained, and 


there is less money from taxes. 

The National Education Association 
has recommended several possible: activ- 
ities to assist in the work, Dr. Bagley 
added. 


who have been working on curriculum 
revision, which would in turn allow new 
substitutes to handle the classroom work; 


the expansion. of visiting teachers’ staffs, — 
and research and statistical work; and 


provision for. assistants to teachers in 
charge of very large classes are among 
the "Suggestions. 


itself - 
rather than merely to aid in the fight 


— 2_- paps 7 86 - 


A temporary - 


Adult education; the shifting. 
to full time or part time of educators 
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3 DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE MEETING 


. During the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 


cation Association at Detroit, in Feb- 
‘ruary, the Bureau of Educational Service 


and the Secretary of Teachers College 


‘ will have offices in Parlor B, Ballroom 
Floor, Book-Cadillac. Hotel. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DINNER 


The annual Teachers College Dinner, 


held on the occasion of the meeting of 


the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, will 
take place Wednesday, February 25, in 


the ballroom of the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
-at Detroit. 


Tickets for the.dinner may 
be had for three dollars each by writ- 
ing.to Professor George D. Strayer of 


_ Teachers College. Any tickets remain- 


ing unsold at the time of the conven- 
tion will be placed on sale. in the offices 
of the Bureau of Educational Service 
in Parlor B, Ballroom Floor, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


_ Visiting Professor John K. Norton at- 


tended the meeting of. the Character 
Education Commission,- Department of 
Superintendence, National Education 


Association, held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 10 and 11. 


The address on “The Schools as an 
Investment,” given by Professor Carter 
Alexander over the radio, appears in the 
December issue of the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. 


Professor Alexander. visited. the work 
in the administration courses of . the 
School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, and attended, December 11- _ 
13, an Educational Conference in Chi- 
cago. 


A recently published survey of the 
Colorado State Tax System, made by 
Dr. Jens P. Jensen of the University 
of Kansas for the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, endorses the proposal for re- 
constructing the system of financing pub- 
lic schools developed by Professor Mort 
for the Colorado Education Association. 





A plan for bringing to the. attention 
of -busy students. significant books in 
fields related to education has been in- 
augurated by the Administration Club, 
At the November ‘meeting of the Club, | 
held. at. the home of Professor and Mrs. 
Strayer, three books were presented. 
The December meeting of the club, held. 
December 5, was led by Professor En- 
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- gelhardt, Mr. Everett C. Preston, and 
Mr. Gordon E. McCloskey. A large 
number of students and their wives _at- 
. tended the meeting: — 





An investigation was begun Decem- 
‘ber 1 by Professor Paul R. Mort and 
‘Mr. E. S. Lawler, research associate in 
Teachers College, of the operation of 
~. the state school finance program in New 

York State, with particular attention to 
_ its effects on the variety of items which 
are of importance in state school finance. 
The study is being made in coéperation 
with the New York State Commission 
for the Revision of the Tax Laws, of 
which Professor Robert M. Haig is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 





. To those friends and colleagues who 
were contributors to the fund raised on 
the occasion of Professor George D: 
Strayer’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary, the 
following action of the Board of Trus- 
tees: of Teachers College, as submitted 
' ta the chairman of the fund by Secre- 


tary Dunlevy Milbank, will be of in- 


terest: . 


Wuereas, The colleagues and friends of 
Doctor George Drayton Strayer have’ pre- 
sented to-Teachers College, in commemora- 
_ tion of his twenty-five years of service in 
_ this institution and to public education, the 
sum of one thousand four hundred fourteen 
dollars and eight cents ($1,414.08); and 

‘Wuereas, The donors have expressed 
‘the desire that said sum be invested as a 
special fund, to be known as the “George 
.Drayton Strayer Fellowship Fund”; there- 
fore be. it Flas = 

Resolved, That .the Trustees approve 
the éstablishment in Teachers College of 
the “George Drayton Strayer Fellowship 
Fund” as an endowment in cormmemoration 
of Professor Strayer’s twenty-five years of 


been made. 
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service inthe College and to public educa- 
tion; and that the Treasurer be and. is 
hereby authorized to invest said sum and: . 
to add all sums of money from gifts and - 
other sources received for the purpose of 
the fund. When the accumulations of the . 


income of the fund shall amount to seven .~ 


hundred fifty dollars ($750.00), it shall be 
awarded at the discretion of the faculties 
as the “George Drayton Strayer Fellow- 
ship” to a graduate student in Educational 

Administration. 
(Signed) DunLevy MILBANK, © 
Secretary, Board of Trustees. 





Additions are constantly being made. 
to the administrative materials. which 
are being collected in the laboratory of: 
this department and made available to 
students of its classes. Some of the - 
materials which have recently been added 
to this collection have been of major 
significance and are of such. importance 
that formér students will be interested 
in- studying the contributions that have 
These materials include; 


Catalog of Supplies, Board of Educa- 


tion, City of Atlanta; Ga, by R. RK. 


Ritchie, . assistant: superintendent of 
schools;. The Building Program of the 
Houston Independent School District, 
Houston, Tex., 1924-1930; The School 
Budget of Des Moines, Iowa; and Edu- 
cational Service of the Public Schools - 
of Weehawken, N. J. 


An annotated bibliography of maga- 
zines, books, and surveys which have ref- | 
erence to school buildings, equipment, 
and grounds, covering the period October 
1926 to June 1930 has been prepared 
by Mr. Harry C. Swift and is-also on | 
file in the laboratory of this depart- 
ment. 
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_ Professor N. L. Engelhardt and Dr. 


- . Thomas C. Burton, headmaster of. the 
~ Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, 


N. Y., have been developing a program 


‘for the New Canaan Country Day 


School at New Canaan, Conn: . The 
work has involved site selection and ‘a 


- statement of-what the ultimate and first 
. unit of the school building should con- 
tain. 





Professor Engelhardt spoke November 


3 ‘29 at the dedication ofthe new high 
‘school gymnasium at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


This is one of the buildings erected by 
the Board of’ Education as a result of 
the survey made in 1929 by the Division 


of Field Studies. 





Professor Engelhardt was a speaker 
before the Federated Boards of Educa- 
tion of New Jersey at their meeting De- 


-cember 5 in the State House; Trenton, 


N. J. His topic was “Economies Which 
Should Be Effected in School Building 
Planning.” 





An exceedingly attractive book of chil- 
dren’s: school. productions has been. pre- 
pared by the children of the schools of 
Bronxville, N. Y., and is now among the 


-materials in the Administration labora- 
‘tory... Superintendent W. W. Beatty 


of Bronxville: discussed the. contents of 


this volume at one of the Summer. Ses- 


sion conferences. ‘Those who attended 
the conferences will be interested to 


“know that these children’s productions 


are available in this form. 





A Reorganization and School -Build- 
ing Program Study, prepared by Dr. 
Paul R. Spencer,‘ superintendent of the 
Peekskill, N. Y., Public Schools, has 


_been added to the materials‘ on. file in 
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the Administration laboratory.. In this . - 
study’ Dr. Spencer itemizes the needs of © 
Peekskill schools for five years to come 
and shows how the ape may be fi- 
nanced. 





Copies of the first school bulletin of 
the Division of Schools. of the Canal 
Zone have come to members of. the de- 
partment. This bulletin indicates that 
a number of the significant recommen- 
dations made by the Survey Commission 
are already being put into effect. The 
bulletin will be of interest to all those 
who participated in the work of the sur- 
vey. Copies may be secured by writing 
to Superintendent Ben M. Williams, 
Administration Building, Balboa. Heights, 
Canal Zone, Republic of Panama. 





Mr. M. W. Longman has..been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
‘Newburgh, N. Y. He began his work 
there December 1. Mr. Longman at- 
tended Teachers College 1919-21 and 
1929-30. He has been superintendent of 
‘schools in various communities in Michi- 
gan, including Hastings, Owosso, and 
Muskegon. He spent eight years. as 
the chief executive of the .Muskegon 
School System. 





During the winter of 1929-30, the Di- 
vision of Field. Studies prepared a sur- - 
vey report on the educational program. 
and the achievements of. the . public 
schools of Holyoke, Mass. This re- 
port came from the press August 1, 
1930.. Under date of November 1,-1930, 
Superintendent William R. Peck of Hol- 
yoke. indicated in a communication to 
Professor Engelhardt that progress has 
been made as follows: 

A director of health and physical educa- 
tion has been appointed. 
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The position of director of research and 
‘guidance has been created and filled. 

A budgetary system has been advanced 
involving the work and coéperation of each 
administrative department. 

A new elementary school on-an:adequate 
site is in the process of construction. 

- The municipal authorities have appropri- 
ated the money for a new vocational and 


continuation schoo] which. will be built in_ 


conjunction with the present high school 
building. 

The entrance age of kindergarten chil- 
dren has been raised to five years. 
Standardized achievement tests have 
'.been given to special classes in the junior 
-high school in order to work out a special 
course of study for these classes. 

_ Drill ‘courses for children deficient in 
_junior high school English and mathematics 
' have been established. 

An annual testing. program. involving 
mental achievement and aptitude tests has 
been instituted. 
_ tests will be used as a check on school pol- 

-icies’ and methods and as a guide for 
future classification and procedure.). 

A ‘definite program of pupil guidance 
throughout the entire school system has 

.. been organized. 

. A program of curriculum reconstruction 

and revision hasbeen set in motion and 
committees of teachers are now deciding 
their programs for the year.. 

The method of selection and appointment 
of teachers is being revised. 





Dr. Anthony M. Giiibeee. 
~ completed his doctorate work recently 
in the department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed acting 
dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh, to serve in the 
absence of Dr. Alderman, who at present 
- is unable to carry on his university work. 





. Nearly’ one hhundred pages of the re- 
cently issued rorst Annual Report of the 
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(It is expected that these © 


who © 





Board of School Commissioners of Bal- 
timore City, Maryland, are. given over 
ta’ a discussion of significant changes — 
which have taken place in the Baltimore 
School System as a result of the. survey 
conducted there in 1920 by Professor 
Strayer, director, and members of the — 
Educational Administration and other 
departments in Teachers College. 

This ten-years-after recapitulation -of 
progress, included in the report as sub- 
mitted by Superintendent David E..Weg- 
lein, should prove of special interest and 


‘value to students in administration as 


it sums up very comprehensively the 
accomplishments of all departments in 
the school system and presents an an- 
swer to the often-asked question: “What 
happens after a survey is made?” 
In this report the Baltimore survey, 
one of the most scientific and exhaustive: 
of its day, is said to have been of “stu- . 
pendous value in the educational history — 
of Baltimore.” The educational. pres- 
tige which. the city now enjoys is in- 
large measure attributed to the out--. 
comes of this investigation. 
The city of Baltimore is to be con- 
gratulated upon its own. achievements. 
The ‘accomplishments listed in. the re- 
port in juxtaposition: with the sixteen 
major survey recommendations indicate 
that little time. has been lost and little 
effort spared in Baltimore to bring its ~ 
school system to new high standards 
in administration, housing;. organiza- 
tion, supervision, and-in the articulation | 
and coérdination of its.instructional and . 
service departments. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


‘During the month of December -Pro-. 


fessor Sarah M. Sturtevant spent a... 


week in Arizona visiting various educa- 
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tional institutions. She was the guest 
and speaker at the organization meeting. 
of the State Deans’ Association held at 
_ the University of Arizona in Tucson. 
She addressed also the upper class girls : 
- on “Personnel. Work with Women and. | 
Girls as a Vocation.” . 
At the State Teachers College in 


Tempe. she spoke before student and 


faculty groups. on various phases of 


student advisement, and ‘at the high 
school in Phoenix met. with the Girls’ 
League, the Student Board of Control 


- and Central. Council for conferences re- 
‘ garding factors in leadership. 
_dressed the faculty on “The Home Room - 
as-an Opportunity.” 


She ad- 





Professor Sturtevant spent. December 
15-19 in Southern California, spoke sev- 


eral times before the Deans’ Section of 
the Teachers’ Association, held a. con- 
. ference with the deans of junior col- 


leges, and addressed the Business and 
Professional. Women’s. Club on “Im- 


' pressions Concerning the Education of 
. ° Women in the Orient” and the Women’s 


University Club on “Guidance as a Nec- 


- essary Function in Modern Educational 
Procedure.” 





Miss Anna Rose spoke. December 1 


before the faculty of the Montclair, 


N. J. High School. The general topic of 
the meeting. was “Better Methods of 


Guidance in Secondary Schools.” In 
' the course of the discussion Miss Rose - 
presented slides of. specific cases from 
. the current studies of the Carnegie Foun- 


dation in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Rose: spoke December 8. before 
the local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors at 


, Mount Union College in Alliance, Ohio. 
- She dealt with the question of adequate 


counseling for. ‘college students and pre- 


‘sented some of the problems brought out . 


by the Pennsylvania study now being 
conducted by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Miss Rose addressed the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the State of 
Pennsylvania at Williamsport December 
31 on “Problems of Pupil Adjustment.” 


CHILD. DEVELOPMENT. 
INSTITUTE 


Several meimbers of the Institute staff, 
including the director, Professor Lois 
Hayden Meek, who was a delegate, at- 
tended and took part in the White 
House Conference. on Child Health and 
Protection November 19-22. 

The Institute was represented at two 
important national conferences during 
November. Professor Meek, Miss Ade- 
line Missal, Miss Christine Heinig, Miss 
Doris Schumaker, and Miss Marian 
Fitz-Simons attended the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C: Professor Meek led the 
discussion group on aspects of -the 
‘White House Conference report which 
dealt with the problem of content in 
parent education. Miss Heinig appeared 
on the discussion program which dealt | 
with the relation. of the nursery school 
to parent education. 





Miss Adeline Missal spoke before 
the teachers of homemaking of the New 
York public. schools November 3 on 
recent research in. nutrition in child de-. 
velopment. % 





Miss Metta Rust read a paper at 


‘the American Psychological Association 


meeting, held at the University of lowa 
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December 30. The title of her paper 


was “The Effect of Resistance on In- 
telligence Test Scores of Young Chil- 


‘Se dren.” 





' The National Federation of Day 
Nurseries has appointed a committee 
which is working on standards for day 
‘nurseries. Professor Meek is a mem- 
_ ber of this committee and is especially 
concerned with the work of the subcom- 
mittee on Standards of Nursery Schools 
within Day Nurseries. 
Langdon, of the Child Development In- 
stitute, is also working with the com- 
“mittee.. The report is to be published 
some time in the spring. 





_ A new book for parents entitled Home 
Guidance for Children has been written 
‘by Miss Grace Langdon of the Child 
Development Institute and is to be pub- 
~ lished by John Day Company in Jan- 
uary. The book is based on the work 
which Miss Langdon has been doing the 
past five years in connection with the 
Kindergarten-Primary department and 
‘the. Institute. The introduction is by 
Professor Meek. 


_. Professor Meek contributed the ar- 
ticle on Nursery Schools to the Social 
Work Yearbook for 1929, which has 
_just been published. 





A paper on “The Effect of Resistance 
on Intelligence Test Scores of Young 
Children” was presented by Miss: Metta 
M. Rust as part of the program devoted 
- to child psychology at the meeting of the 
.. American Psychological Association at 

the University of Iowa in December. 
_ This paper was based on the study which 

- Miss Rust made at the Institute on 100 





‘Miss Grace 
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children within six weeks of their third 
birthday. Their intelligence quotients — 
songs from 100 to 175. 





Miss Ruth Arrington, sesesoch asso- 
ciate at the Institute, presented a 
paper before Section Q of the American 


’ Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence in Cleveland in’ December, on _ 
“Social Implications of Undirected Activ- 
ities of Children.” The material for 
this paper was developed as a_ part 
of the research program in social be- 
havior which has been under way até . 
the Institute for the past four years. 





The third volume in the Child Devel- . 
opment Monographs series has come 
off the press. It is entitled: “A Tech- 
nique for Studying Social-Material Ac-. | 
tivities of Young Children,” and was 
written by Margaret Barker. «This 
study-was a part of the program of re- 
search in social behavior of young chil- 


the 2 


dren which was. undertaken at 
Institute under the direction of. Dr. - 
_ Dorothy Swaine Thomas. With this 


publication the Institute has adopted a 
new policy of publishing certain student 
dissertations. which are a part of the. 
research program of the Institute. 





Another. of the series of studies in | 
nutrition which. the Institute has. under- 
taken. was published in the Journal of 
Nutrition for November 1930. The ar- 
ticle is entitled “Iron Requirement in 
Early Childhood” and was written by 
Professor Mary Swartz Rose, Misses 
Ella. Vahlteich, Elda Robb, and Emily 
Bloomfield. 





On December 5 a joint Toy Exhibit” 
and Parents’. Meeting was held ‘at the 
Institute, for parents and students. It 
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oes the purpose of. the: exhibit ‘to 


display toys and equipment for home 
use. Practical suggestions were also 


_ given. for adjusting home furnishings for 
‘ children’s use. 


_ The toys were exhibited 


as nearly as possible according to devel- 


_ opmental levels and interests of children. 


The ‘exhibit was intended to be helpful 
to parents not only in the way of Christ- 
mas suggestions, but also in understand- 


ing the. play needs of their individual 
~ children. 


The program ‘included the following 


talks: “Principles Underlying Play and . 


Play Needs,” by Miss Christine Heinig; 


“Books: Their Use and Selection,” by 


Miss Marian Walker; and “Music—Its 
Relation to Life and Expression,” by 


4 Miss Alice G. Thorn. 





‘Miss Heinig discussed “Play and Play- 


things” at a recent open meeting of the. 


Child Study Association. The same sub- 


ject was discussed by Miss. Heinig’ be- 


fore a group of young mothers in the 
Association. 


The Consultation Center of Teachers. 


College brings together the advice and 


- personal counsel of some forty-five mem- 


bers: of the Teachers College staff. Fif- 


‘teen individuals, ranging in age from 3. 
to 30, have now. been registered for mem- 
bership in the Center. 


{ This represents 
only about one-half of the applications 
that have come in thus far. Some of the 
problems involve discovering vocational 
aptitudes, others the improvement of 
personality, the choice .of schools, or the 
re-education of parents. Weekly staff 
meetings provide opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of each problem: from the point 
of view of each of the staff members 


_who can attend. 


. School. 


EDUCATION AL 
‘PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Mary T. Whitley is to 


_serve as a subcommittee chairman in con- - 


nection with the Court Committee of 
the Westchester County Children’s Asso- 
ciation. It is hoped to extend and in- 
tegrate the clinic facilities for the chil- 
dren throughout Westchester County. 
A. course of five lectures on different 


phases of children’s interests and aims 


in child training is being given during 


‘the winter months. by Professor Whit- 


ley before. the Parents’ Guild of St. 
James’ Church, New York. City. 





_ FINE ARTS 


Mrs. Ruth Tregenza gave a lecture 
to the Parents’ Association of Teaneck, 
N. J., at the Nathaniel Hawthorne High 
The .subject was “Modern 


Trends in Decoration.” 





Mr. Arthur R. Young held an exhi- 


- bition of prints at the Philadelphia Art 


Alliance during the latter part of No- 
vember. and the first part of December. 





Miss Elsie Ruffini is giving a course of 
fifteen lectures on art appreciation to a 
group of sixty people in Hartford; Conn. 





-Miss Lucia W. Dement sponsored an 
exhibit from the public schools of Pas- 
saic, N. J. The supervisor, Miss Flor- 
ence Besse,.is a former student of Miss 
Dement’s. Miss Besse also gave a talk 
in the department toa large and ‘inter- 
ested audience. 


GUIDANCE AND. PERSONNEL 
The Teachers College Branch of the 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
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. tion held its first open meeting of the 
year Tuesday, November 25, in the 
social parlors of Whittier Hall.. The 
_, program committee had adopted as the 
topic of the evening, “The Unemploy- 
ment Situation.”.. The subject was. dis- 
cussed by three speakers. Mr. 
Kaufmann, chief of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment;. New York State Department 
of Labor, described the efforts which his 


_ Organization is making, 


- who desire to obtain experience in place- 
ment work by giving volunteer service. in 
his office. Miss Harriet Houghton, di- 


. reetor of the General: Service Depart- 


-meént of the. American. Woman's Associ- 
_ ation of New York, described the. plight 
of the “white collar” woman.. Mr. 
Guthrie, representing a committee of 
faculty and students of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, described measures of re- 
. lief which the Seminary is taking to 
house, feed, and secure é¢mployment for 
- men selected from the water-front of 
_ New York City. 

By way of providing cilbiniagiiit the 
‘program committee had invited the “un- 
_ employed” apple salesman from the cor- 

ner of Amsterdam Avenue and. 120th 
Street to attend the meeting and bring 
.a box of apples: He-disposed of these 


- at five cents each. Thus the problem of 


the unemployed was brought home to 
the seventy-five People in attendance at 
the mocting, 

’ Professor Harry D. Kitson addressed 
the Parents’. Association of the Horace 
Mann Schools December 4 on “Choos- 
ing a Vocation.” He addressed .the 
_Y. M. C. A. of South Bend, Ind., De- 
cember 30 on “F ae the Right Voca- 


tion.” 





Fritz - 


and offered: 
an interesting opportunity to. students. 


schools. 
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HEALTH: AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION = 
Professor Thomas D. Wood .attended 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, November 19- - 


22 and presented a summarized report 


of the Committee on The School Child, 
of which he is chairman. Professor 
Wood presided at two section meetings 


of the Conference. 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams held confer- . 
ences in Kalamazoo and.Grand Rapids, . 


_Mich., November 17 and 18 with the 


curriculum committee of the public. 
This committee is planning to 
revise the. curriculum in health and | 
physical education. On Friday, Novem- 
ber 21, Dr. Williams was the speaker - 
at.the Phi Delta: Kappa meeting. His | 

address was: “Physical Education as a 
Way of Living.” ; 


Mr. E. C. Davis spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Fort 
Washington High School November 19. 
The title of his talk was “The Responsi-. 
bility of the Parents to a School. Pro- | 
gram of Health and Physical Education.” 





Dr. Clifford L. Brownell attended the 


State Convention of Teachers of Physi-. - 


cal Education and the New Jersey 
Nurses Conferences November 10 and . 
11. He addressed the first group on 
“Present Trends in Health and Physical 
Education from a Teacher Training 
Point of View.” 7 





Dr. Brownell and Miss . Norma © 
Schwendener attended the White House ~ 
Conference called by President Hoover, 
which was held November 19, 20, and 21. 
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WOPETECA, the organization com- | 


posed of the women students in. physical 
- education, held a meeting Wednesday, 
November 12. Professor Gertrude Colby 
_- was the speaker of the evening. . — 





‘During the Thanksgiving holidays a 
group from the department played in the 
- Inter-City Hockey Tournament 
under the auspices of the United States 
Field Hockey Association.. The group 


was composed of Misses Jenny Turn-- 


- bull, Dorothy | Stallings, Sally Gane, 
- Katherine Van Fossen, and the follow- 
ing who are alumnae: Misses K. Quin- 
tard, H. Wheeler, A. Nichols, G. Hil- 
genberg, T. Crowley, E. Kloberg, M. 
‘Powell, H. Haskell, K. MacLean, and 
' E. Adair. The Teachers College group 
was successful in winning three games 
‘and tieing the fourth game. | 





-» A movement has been started by the 
department of Physical Education to 
furnish recreational activities for peo- 
- ple who are not majoring in physical 
- education. Deck tennis and clogging are 
being offered now. These classes are 
held on Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
from seven: ‘to eight o'clock in the 
Thompson Building. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Professor Clarence Linton, secretary 


of Teachers College, atid Mr. Habib: 


Kurani of the American University. of 
Beruit, Syria, a candidate for the doc- 
torate in college administration at Teach- 
ers College, spent the month of December 
in making a 4,000 mile automobile trip 
through. the 
more than seventy universities, colleges, 
normal schools, and public schools. The 
chief purpose of ‘the tour was to study 


held 


Southern — States — visiting 
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problems of student personnel in ‘the in- 


stitutions visited. Mr. Kurani is mak- 
_ing.a survey of current practice-in ad- 


mitting students to liberal arts colleges, 
for Professors O’Rear and Linton, under 
the auspices of.the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars: The critical 
interpretation of the findings of. this 


study will furnish the basis of Mr. 


Kurani’s dissertation. A report of his 


findings will be made’in April 1931 at 


the annual meeting of the American 


Association of Collegiate Registrars. 





- The preliminary - announcement of 
courses in the field of Higher Education 
to be offered during the Summer Session 


_ of 1931 has been prepared and may be 


secured from the office of the Secretary 
of Teachers College. 





Mr. Thad. L:; Hungate;. auditor. of 
Teachers College, attended the meeting 
of the Association of University and Col- 
lege Business Officers of the Eastern 
States held on December 5 and 6 at 
Easton, Pa.. The Association met as 
guests of Lafayette College. 





Miss Elizabeth Greenville Barnes. and 
Mr. Harold Moor Byram have been ap- 
pointed part-time assistants in - higher 
education. . 

The National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions. of Higher Edu- 
cation has recently published a bulletin 
entitled “A Study of Financial Reports 
of Colleges and Universities in the United 
States.” Mr. Thad L. Hungate, auditor 
of Teachers College, prepared the ma- 
terial for this bulletin with the assistance 
of Mr. Arthur Lincicome, chief account- 
ant of the University of Illinois, Mr. 
F. J. Jackson, treasurer of Davidson 

















College, Mr. Alfred E: Lee, statistician 

of the University of Illinois, and Messrs. | 

. CW. B. Franke and H. A. Withay, of 
_ Franke, Graef and Hannon, Public Ac- 


countants, New York City. The bul- 
- letin summarizes material gathered from 
some 363 colleges and universities in the 
United States, 156 reports being: selected 
for minute analysis. The results of this 
study were summarized by Mr. Hungate 
- and are presented in this bulletin. The 


' ‘bulletin contains forty-eight pages and 


was published by the Committee at Ur- 
' bana, Ill, under date of 1930. 





_ ‘The members of the staff entertained 
the students of the department at tea 
November 11 in the Grace Dodge social 
room. 





An informal Thanksgiving luncheon 


was given November 24 for otetente and 
members of the staff. 





Visiting Professor Thomas E. Ben- 
ner attended the meetings of the Associ- 
ation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and of the National Association 
of State. Universities in Washington, 
D. C., November 17-20, and: the meet- 
~ ings of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, in Atlantic City, Novess- 
ber 28 and 29. - 

A survey of the types of work in 
which former students in courses. of 
Higher Education are now engaged re- 
veals the following distribution: 59 
deans; 54 professors; 45. presidents, 
chancellors, or. principals; 36 heads; 
chairmen, or directors of a department; 
36 instructors, lecturers, or teachers; 
24 registrars; 21 assistant professors; 
17 associate professors; 17. deans of 
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women; 17 directors of incccusibiiealll 
school .or division; 4 directors of re- 
search; 3 directors of personnel; one di- 
rector of publicity; 7 assistant or associ- — 
ate deans ; 7 executive secretaries; 6 4 
deans of men; 6 assistant registrars; 5 
assistants to the president; 4 librarians; 
4 associates or assistants; 3 secretaries 
to the president; 2 vice-presidents or as- 


sistant principals; 3 assistant directors; 


2 assistant deans of women; 2 treasurers; _ 
2 business managers; 2. secretaries; 10 | 
other officials in colleges; 11 state and 
county executives; 10 church and re- 
ligious association executives; 4 execu- 
tives of educational associations and 
foundations ; 2 United States: educational 
officials; 37 holding various positions in 


‘secondary education; and one engaged in 


elementary education. 





The Graduate Club entertained mem- 
bers of the staffs in Higher Education 
and in Teacher Training November 9 
at their regular Sunday evening meeting. 





‘Dr. Clyde R. Furst, secretary of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance-- 
ment of Teaching, delivered a series of 
eight.-lectures in the basic course for 
instructors and administrators in higher 
educational institutions from November _ 
21 to December 19, inclusive, on the gen- 
eral topic, “Philanthropy in Education; 
Its History, Present Status, and Pos- 
sible Future in the Support and Direc- 
tion of Higher Educational Institutions.” 





The University of Maine has requested 
and approved a two-year. study of cer- - 
tain aspects of the work of the Uni- 
versity, supplementing the two-yeat 
study, recently completed, of higher edu- 
cation in Maine. Professor F. B. O’Rear 
is to serve as director, and Professors 
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 Evenden, a and Cottrell,: of a . 


staff in Higher Education will assume 


q responsibility for specific sections of the 


report. Opportunity is offered for the 


_participation of graduate students in 
carrying on this field project. 


—_ 


| ‘- Among the recent dissertations in the 
field-of Hirher Education published by — 
_ the. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, are the following: College and 
University Bands: 


Some. Factors in the ‘Undergraduate 
Careers of Young -College Students: 
With Particular Reference to Columbia 
and Barnard Colleges, by Howard A. 


Gray; Orienting the Student in. Col- 
lege: With Special Reference to Fresh- 
man. Week, by Jay Carroll Knode; Con- 


siderations in Establishing a Junior 
College, by John T. Morris; Alumni 
Stimulation by the American: College 


_ President, by Webster Schultz Stover. 





The enrollment in the courses’ in 
Higher Education for the Winter Ses- 


sion of 1930 includes the following offi- 
‘cers -as well as others from positions in 


the field of elementary and secondary 
education: r president, 1 dean and act- 
ing president, 2 deans, 1 assistant to the 


' president, 4 directors of schools or di- 


visions, 2 department heads,’ 9 instruc- 
tional officers of various ranks, 6 regis- 


- trars and assistant. registrars, 2 secre- 


taries, I associate dean of women, and 
3 associate or assistant directors of edu- 
cational associations or societies. 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Professor Mary Evans was one of the 


“speakers in a series of lectures on cos- 


Their Organization. 
and Administration, by L. V. Buckton; 


tume given under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art in November. 


Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews spoke on 
“Clubwomen and the Unemployment 
Problem” before the conference of offi-— 
cials of women’s clubs of six states, held 
October 28 to 30 under the auspices. of 
the Advisory Board of the New York 


Herelé- Tribune Institute. 





Miss Marian F. Butman, formerly of 
the Lincoln School, who accompanied 
Professor Andrews’ first field course to. 
England in 1929, is planning to take a 


‘party of teachers to y ee cures 


the summer of 1931. 


Miss May B. Van Arsdale spoke No- 
vember 18 to the. members of the City 
Club of Albany: Her topic was “The 
Food Your Money Will Buy.” 





Mrs, Lilian M. Gunn gave a demon- 
stration in table setting on October 23 


‘in. the. ballroom of the Robert Treat 


Hotel in Newark. The audience com- 
prised five hundred women from the Fed- 


eration of Women’ s Clubs of Northern 


New camel 


Professor Cora M. Winchell attended 
the biennial meeting of the National 
Council. of Parent Education held in 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 17, 
and 18, as a delegate from Teachers 
College and as a representative of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
She also attended the meetings of . the 
Land Grant Colleges and the White 
House Conference during the week of 
November 17-22. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor F. G. Bonser gave two ad- 


> dresses. before the industrial and fine 


arts sections of the Western District 
Teachers’ Association of New York at 
Buffalo on November 7; two before the 
County Teachers’ Institute at Lancaster, 
_Pa., November 11; two before the East- 
ern District meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Teachers’ Association at Greenville 
. on November. 22; and two on industrial 
arts, before the public-school teachers of 
' -Washington, D. C., on- December 11. 





Dr. Fred Strickler is conducting a 


course on the foundations of the fine and > 


industrial arts in the art school at Ridge- 
wood, -N. J. 





During the Summer Session of 1931, a 
course is to. be given. in the principles 
‘and practice of general shop work. in 
industrial arts for junior and senior high 
schools. The general shop of the Lin- 
coln School is to be used for the practical 
work. 

-. KINDERGARTEN-FIRST 

ae GRADE 


- Dr. Mary Reed. addressed the teach- 
ers of the New York State Association 
on October 31 at the Lincoln School on 
“How the Social Studies Can Be Made 
the Integrating Content of the Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Curriculum.” 





Students ‘in Education 331E | under 
the direction of Dr. Reed and Miss E. 
' Mae Raymond are making a survey of 
two nursery schools supervised by the 
New York Kindergarten Association. 





‘The survey report of day nurseries in 
eleven settlements of New York City, 
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made under. the direction of Miss Ray- 4 


mond and Dr. Reed, has been published 
and can be secured from the Welfare 
Council of New York City. 





Dr. Reed and Miss Raymond attended 
the White House Conference on Child 


Health and Protection, November 19 to . 


22. 





Miss Grace Langdon spoke in Boston 


October 11 to the subcommittee of the 
National Committee on Nursery Schools 
on “Setting . Standards 


the Garrett-Pickett school; as well as 


a radio talk in the Progressive Educa-— 


tion Series over. WOR. 





Miss Charlotte Garrison spoke to the 
kindergarten division of the New York 


State Teachers Association at Buffalo 
-on “Play Materials for the Kindergar- 


” 


ten. 





At a meeting of the ] 
Tuesday, November 18, Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor and Miss Clare Soper of the 


New Education Fellowship of London, — 
Dr. William Boyd of the University of - 


Glasgow, and Dr. Patty S. Hill, spoke 


‘on “Ways to Grow Internationally.” 





Miss Charlotte Garrison spoke to the - 


Parent-Teacher Association of the Brad- 


ford School, Montclair, N. J., Decem-. 


ber 1, on “Educational Toys.” 





Miss ‘Alice Dalgliesh spoke on chil- © 


dren’s. books November 24 before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


“TA rn eS 





for Nursery. 
Schools within. Day Nurseries.” She. 
also gave talks on the nursery schools at ~ 
Englewood, N. J., and to. the parents of | 


v Club 
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cs ae Miss Alice G. Thorn spoke to’ the 


(OW om. 
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mothers interested in the 





LATIN 


Professor W: L. Carr conducted an — 
~ institute December 16 for’ the principals 


and Latin teachers of the public schools 
of Baltimore, Md. The subjects. dis- 


cussed were: “The Mastery of Funda- 
mentals”; “Some Classroom Activities . 


Directed to. the Attainment of the Abil- 


ity to Read Latin as Latin”; and “Ulti- | 


mate Wbjectives in the Teaching of 
Secondary School.Latin and Classroom 
Activities Directed to Their Attainment.” 





Professor Carr spoke before the Bar- 


-nard Classical Club on the afternoon of 
December 2, giving an illustrated talk — 
‘on “The, Aeneid Cruise of 1930.” 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon gave tliree ad- 


" dresses./Wa#mber 7 before the con- 
-yention of the New York State Teachers’ 


Association in Buffalo, N. Y.. He talked 


on “The Role of the Public School in 
Parent Education,” before the National 
Council of. Parent Education in Wash- 


ington November 17. 





Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins spoke No- 


-vember 9 at Buffalo and at Rochester 
before the 


Diocese of. Western New 
York at the Conference on Christian 
Education for Clergy, Teachers, and 


‘Leaders in Religious Education. - 





Dr. John R. Clark gave a talk in the 
Educational Series over WOR on No- 


Nursery 
‘School which is sponsored by. the Social . 
Service Federation of Englewood, N. J. 


vember 20. His topic was “Changes in 


the High School.” be 





Dr. Fred Strickler has been leading 


- a series of discussions on Wednesday 


evenings at the Art Students: Guild in 
Ridgewood, ‘N. J. 

On November 19 members of the 
Lincoln’ School staff were escorted 
through the Riverside Church, after 


dinner in the Church dining room. A 


brief informational talk by Dr. Carder 
added to. the interest of the occasion. 





NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor Gerald S. Craig taught a 
third-grade demonstration lesson No- 
vember 20 before the teachers of the 
Public Schools of. Elizabeth, N. J. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
_ EDUCATION 


Professor W. C. Bagley addressed the 
State Teachers Association of Virginia 
at Richmond November 26. He also 
delivered ‘a talk December 6 before the 
Principals’. Association of New. York. 
City. 


Superintendent W. A. Sutton of At- 
lanta, Ga., president of the National 
Education Association, has appointed — 
Professor Bagley chairman of the new. 
N. E. A. Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Teachers. Other members of 
the committee are: Commissioner Wil- 
liam John Cooper, Mrs. Susan. N. Dor- 
sey, and the president and. executive com- 


mittee ex officio of the N. E. A. 





Professor Bagley attended the meet- 
ing of the Board of Consultants of the 








. Greeneville, S. C., 


-grade leaders on courses of study ma- 
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National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, held in Chicago; Ill., on De- 
cember 10 and 11. On the same trip, 
he attended the meeting of the Cleveland 
Conference held there on the 12th and 
13th. 

On. November 7 and 8, Professor E. 
S. Evenden held in Washington a con- 
ference of specialists in educational 
measurement in connection with the Na- 


- tional Survey of the Education of Teach-- 


ers. The group consisted of the follow- 
ing: .Dr.. E, L. Thorndike of Teachers 
College, Dr. Truman L. Kelley of Har- 
vard University, Dean M. E. Haggerty of 
the University of Minnesota, Dr.. Karl 


. J. Holzinger of Chicago University, and 


Dr. M. R. Trabue of the ctaeeeeced of 
North Carolina. 





As chairman of the subcommittee on 
School Health Surveys, Professor Even- 
den attended the White House Confer- 


-ence on Child Health and Protection 


which was held. in Washington on No- 
vember 20 and 21. 

Professor Evenden discussed the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of :Teéach- 


‘ers December 9 at‘a meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of State Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction and -Commissioners.. of 


'.Education held in. Milwaukee, Wis. 


From there he went to attend the meet- 


ing of the Board of Consultants of the 


National Survey, held in Chicago. 





Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer spoke on 
“Character Education” before a district 
meeting of the North Carolina Asso- 


ciation held at -Raleigh November 6 
and 7. 


Dr. ‘Stratemeyer made a trip. to 
to. work with the 


_State Normal School, 





ceriale in reading. She talked to “the 
faculty. at State Teachers College, Har-° | 
risonburg, Va., November 3 on the co- 
ordination of the work: of the training: 
school and the — 





- Dr. Winifred E.. Bain visited the . 
at’ Montclair, - 
N. J.,; on November 21 with a group of” . 
twenty-five students having a major in- 
terest in critic teaching, to investigate ~ 
the methods of organizing and supervis- ~ 
ing student teaching in a state teach- 
ers college. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Elizabeth C.. Burgess spoke’ 
at the November Institute of the Nurses’ 
Association of the Counties of Long — 
Island on “The Art of Nursing.” 





Professor Lillian A. Hudson and Miss | 
Mary E. Chayer attended the White. 
House Conference as members of the 
Subcommittee on School Nursing. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION 


At the meeting of the New Jersey. 
State Education. Association in Atlan- 
tic City November 10 Professor E. K. 
Fretwell spoke to the combined junior . 
and senior groups on “The Home Room 
as a Means of Guidance.” On No 
vember 18 he spoke to the Home and 
School: Association of the 
School in -Mount Vernon, N. Y., on — 
“Educating Our Parents.” On Novem- 
ber 25 he met with the junior. and senior 
high school teachers of Red Bank, N. J., 
regarding the organization and guid- — 
ance pocgrem of the home room. 





The Camping Section of the White : 


House Conference has asked Professor 


Lincoln - 














‘tions into’ effect. 





Fretwell to continue ‘as chairman. in 
carrying: one of the chief recommenda- 


looks toward’ forming a national asso- 
ciation or federation ‘of all national 


“ agencies in the United States that use 


camping as. a part of their program. © 





Professor Maxie N. Woodring spent 
the greater. part of December in Cali- 


_ fornia, making addresses, attending con- 
‘ferences, and gathering materials for 


“Enrichment of Social Studies in the 
High Schools.” She was invited by the 


Teachers Association of Southern Cali- — 


fornia, with headquarters at Los -An- 


geles, to. address teachers associations 


‘at -San- Bernandino, Riverside, Long 
Beach, Pasadena, Los Angeles, and FE] - 
Centro, December 15-19. - Professor 


Woodring was a guest of the School- 
masters Club and the Teachers College 
Club, and was also a guest at banquets 
and luncheons given by a number. of 
other organizations. 





Professor P. M.. Symonds addressed 
the Health. Education Section of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education on “Needed Research 
in Health Education,” at-its dinner meet- 
ing held on November 14. 





Professor Symonds attended the White 


House Conference 


on Child Health 


"and Protection from November 19 to 22 
in Washington and addressed Section III 


November 20. on “Mental Hygiene in 


Schools.” 


- . Professor Symonds is a member of the 


committee on Standardization of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Psychologists. He 


' has accepted membership on a committee: 


on Corrective Teaching in English Com- 
position as part of the undertaking of 


The recommendation’ 


_ principal, © Blackfoot, 
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the National Council: of Teachers of 
English. in the construction of a: unified 


‘curriculum ‘in English. 





. Professor Grayson N. Kefauver spent 
November 21-24 in Washington attend- 


ing the meetings of the White House 
‘Conference’ and working on the Na- 


tional Survey of Secondary. Education. 
On the evening-of November 21 he spoke 
before the Vocational Guidance and Child | 
Labor section of the White House Con- 
ference on. “The Relation between Guid- 
ance and Mental Hygiene.” 





_ The following students are codperat- 
ing- with Professor Kefauver in his in- 
vestigations of problems in secondary ~ 
school administration: W. E. Abernethy, . 
principal, Shelby, N. C.; Roy M. Berry, 
Idaho; .W. E. 
Blake, instructor, Hartford, Conn.; F. 
H. Bode, instructor, Fremont, Ohio; 
Morris Bye, superintendent, Thief River 
Falls, Minn.; J. R. Clark, instructor, 
Rock Island, Ill.; L. H. Conway, super- . 
intendent, Sewickley, Pa.; C. H. Cord- 


‘rey, principal, Salisbury,:Md.; W. J. 


Dean, Holyoke, Mass.; A. A. Edwards, 
instructor, Gary, Ind.; E. W. Grigs, 
assistant principal, Denver, Colo.; Wal- 


‘lace H. Guthridge, dean of men; Junior 


College; Parsons, Kan:; R. ‘S. Hadsell, 
principal, Hiram, Ohio; E. H. Hanson, 
principal, Rock Island, Ill.; Charles P. 
Howell, principal, Ponca City, Okla.; 
O. C.: Kuntzleman, instructor, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; R. H. Lacy, principal, South 
Boston, Va.; M. TF. Lambeth, instruc- 
tor, Greensboro, N. C.;.J. T. McClin- 
tock, instructor, Harrisburg, Pa.;-J. L. 
Miller, principal, Dennis, Mass.; C. W: 
Peayey, principal, Goffstown, N. H.; 
G. E.. Smith, principal, McLean, Va.; 
Gordon E. Smith, principal, Clarendon; 
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Va.; H. T. nite: wsdl of extra- 
curricular activities, 
M. Stambough, instructor, Latrobe; Pa.; 
Louise Weisiger, instructor, Richmond, 
Va.; O..C.: West, principal, Hillsboro, 


Ohio; and J. W. Wilson, principal, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





Professor Kefauver served as con- 
tributing editor for the revised edition 


of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. He . 


contributed a new section on | vocational 
guidance. 





Dr. Harry C. McKown, a former 
student in the department, has dedicated 
his latest book, Assembly. and Audito- 
rium Activities, to ““My teacher, Elbert 
K. Fretwell.” 





Mr. E. W.. Jacobsen attended the 


meetings of the Association of Colleges 


_ and Secondary Schools of the Middle 


States and Maryland at Atlantic City, 
Friday. and Saturday, November 28. and 
29. 





At the November meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Group, Dr. Georg Rémmert of 
the Biologisches Laboratorium, Munich, 
Germany,. demonstrated the _micropro- 
jection of. Protozoa with an exposition of 
its values in secondary education. ‘Dr. 
Rémmert demonstrated with living speci- 
mens of Infusoria, Coelenterata, Vermes, 
crustaceans, insect larvae and : mites, 
how students. may perceive under gigan- 
tic magnification the mysteries of the 
unseen world with the perfection of an 
expert. Not only did Dr. Rémmert dis- 
play detailed life activities of these micro- 
organisms, the division of a one-celled 
animal, beating heart of a water flea, 
but he also showed the application. to 
chemistry and physics in studying color 


Toledo,’ Ohio; E.. crystallization of common minerals. 


on Children’s Choices of Poetry.” 
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Resesnaien and designs ents from re- 
The . 
apparatus may be made by a resource- . 
ful teacher or ‘procured from the. labora- - 
tory supply. companies. - However, a. 
definite technique has to be acquired be- | 


fore success is assured. 





The editor wishes to correct the title 
of the dissértation of Professor Helen- 


F. Weeks of William: and Mary Col- 


lege, given in the. November issue of - 


Tue Recorp as “Influences of Meaning 
“The 
correct title is “Factors Influencing the 
Choice of Courses by Students in Certain 
Liberal Arts Colleges.” 





The .Thursday Afternoon Informals; 
planned by the program committee of 
students, continues to provide programs 
of great interest and cultural value to 
large numbers of students. in ‘the de- 
partment. The Informals in November 
were addressed by Mr. Paul Appen- 
zellar, Professor Fretwell, and Mr. 
Edwin -C. Zavitz. .Mr. Appenzellar, 
who has had varied experience as a: 
broker, explained margin buying and- 
selling short, and the probable effects of 
the proposed legislation relative to sell- 
ing short on the Stock: Exchange. Pro- 
fessor. Fretwell spoke, sang,.and used 
phonograph records while talking to the 
group about the opera Faust. The for- 
mer students in the department. who 
know Dr. Fretwell and of his intimate 
knowledge of the opera, realize the treat | 
that this hour provided. Mr, Zavitz, a 
member of the major class, gave an in-. 
teresting talk on the students and admin- 
istration of the Chateau de Bures, a 
school in France, of which Mr. Zavite 
was headmaster. 





Public Schools, Irvington, N. J., 
' pervisor of art, Millburn Public Schools, 


' gomery. High School, 
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SERVICE: 


- The following list 
changes 


continues ‘the 
in’ positions reported. by - the 


-Bureau of Educational Service in the 
‘October .Recorp: 


Taylor, Charles D., from instructor in 


- mathematics, Russell High School, Rus- - 
sell, Ky., to. teacher of mathematics, 


Jefferson High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Taylor, Cymbel, from teacher of home 


_economics, High School and Junior ‘Col- 
lege, Pasadena, Calif., to clothing spe- 


cialist, extension service, Blacksburg, Va. 
Taylor, Grace A., from research work- 
er, board of education, Newark, N. J., 


‘to head of department of psychology, 
State Normal School, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Tebay, Donna V., from art teacher, 
to su- 


Millburn, N. J. 

- Thom, Dorothy, from instructor in 
physical education, High School, Sum- 
mersville, Mo., to instructor in physical 
education, University of Porto Rico, Rio 


Piedras, P. -R. 


Thomas, Joseph D., from Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah, to French and Latin 
teacher in Brattin High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Thomas, Maurice J. B., from research 


- worker, Public Schools, Preston, Wash., 


to superintendent of: schools, Issaquah, 


’ Wash. 


Thomas, William Walter, from Mont- 
Montgomery, N. 


.. Y., to principal, Lincoln School, .New 
- Rochelle; N.. Y. 
Thompson, Charlene, from Horace 


Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, to teacher, Demonstra- 
tion School, Georgetown, Del: 


Thompson, Maurice -M., from - in- 
structor in industrial arts, River Rouge 
’ High School; River Rouge, Mich., to 


_. teacher of mechanical drawing, Wauke- 


gan Township High School, Waukegan, 
Ill. 


‘Thompson, Robert S., appointed: head | 
af psychology department, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Tiebout, 


Frances E., . from ‘Lincoln 


‘falo, N. -Y., 


School, Appleton, Wis., 
‘tion instructor, Ohio University, Athens, 


physical education, “Oklahoma 
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School, Teidhow College, Columbia Uni- . 


versity, to director of kindergarten’ at 
the Park School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 

Tingley, Alice, from research worker, 
Memorial Hospital,.New York, to in- _ 
structor in biology, Winthrop College, 


. Rock Hill, $. C. 


- ‘Tohill, Elizabeth, from head of speech 


department, State. Normal School, Chad- - 


ron, Neb., to head of speech department, 
State Normal School, Glassbora, N. J. 
‘Towne, Kathryn, from teacher of 
clothing, State Teachers College, Buf- 
to teacher of clothing, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. + 
Trepp, Joseph, from director of shye- 
ical education, Wilson Junior High 
to health educa- 


hio. ; 

Truitt, Della © B., from dietitian, 
Jeannes Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
dietitian, Misericordia Hospital; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. - 

Tuckman, Jacob, appointed psychol- 
ogist, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety, Pleasantville, N. Y. _ 

Turner, Carolyn, from instructor in 
home .economics, State Normal and 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky., to as- 
sistant professor of clothing and textiles, 
a College, Saratoga Springs, 

Turner, Marie, from Tokio, Japan, 
to French teacher at Chazy School, 
Chazy, N. Y. : 

Turner, Pattie M., from Searles High 
School, Great Barrington, Mass., to as- 
sistant professor in French at the Geor- - 
gia State College for Women, acmaedyy- 
ville, Ga. 

Tyler, Helen, from instructor in 
College 
for Women, Chickasha, Okla., to in- 


_structor in physical education, Alabama 


Women’s College, Montevallo, Ala. 
Uhlinger, Margaret, from teacher. of 
mathematics, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, N. Y., to teachér of mathe- 
matics, High School, Pelham, N. Y. 
Ulsh; Mildred Specht, appointed 
teacher and assistant principal, Fort 





”. partment, 
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‘Weed. Private School for Girls, Chat- 
‘tanooga, Tenn. 
Van. Alen, Katherine, from principal, 


+ _ Memorial School, North Haledon, N. J., 


to: teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Volibrecht, J. Dietrich, from Colum- 
_bia University, New York City, to in- 
_ gtructor in German department, Menlo 

‘ School. and Junior College, Menlo Park, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Waggener, G. E., from Jacksonville 
_ College, . Jacksonville, ‘Tex., to Spanish 
teacher, Englewood High School, Engle- 
- wood, N. J. 

Waldrop, Gladys, from instructor. in 
physical education, Ozark City School, 
Ozark, Ala,, to instructor in physical 
education, Peace Institute, Raleigh, N.C. 

Walklet, James K., from supervising 
principal, Hamburg Public . Schools, 
Hamburg, N. J., to principal, Brookside 
School; Blooomfield, N. J. 

Wallis; Helen A., from teacher of 
English, High School, Meriden, Conn., 
to teacher of English, Junior High 
School, South Orange, N. J 

Ward, Edna M., appointed assistant 
superintendent, Cuyahoga County Schools, 
Old Court House; Cleveland, Ohio. 
_... Warman, Edith, from teacher of 

speech, Leland Powers School, to teacher 
_of speech, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weeks, Anna Y., from. librarian, 
High School, West Pittston, Pa., to 
teacher of English, High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

_* Weems, Carolyn, from instructor in 
physical education, Lynchburg College, 

Lynchburg, Va., to. instructor in phys- 
ical education, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

‘ Welch, Lila, from professor of home 
> .economics education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., ta associate pro- 
' fessor of home economics teacher train- 
ing, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Wellman, Rowena, from commercial 
teacher, Alameda School, Alameda, 
Calif., to head of the commercial de- 
State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Okla. 
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Wells, Dorothy, from teacher of home — 
economics, Jersey State Normal School, : 
Jersey City, N. J., to head of home 
economics, Northfield Seminary, East - 
Northfield, Mass. -— 

Wernimont; H. E., from shevical edu- 
cation. director, Senior High School, - 
Denison, .lowa,. to director: of phys- 


ical education, Public Schools, Riverside, 2 


Ill. 

Werremeyer, F. N., from teacher of 
mathematics, West .Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, to teacher. of 
mathematics, St. Louis Country —_ 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesley, Marian J., from assistant su- 
perintendent, Luzerne County, Pa., to . 
director of elementary education, Public .~ 
Schools, Waltham, Mass. 

Whearty, Kathleen, from teacher of 
music, Holy Family High School, Water- 
town, N. Y., 
Schools, Cranford, is De 

Wheat, Leonard B., to research. ‘as- 
sistant, educational psychology, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Whitchurch, Louise A., ‘from teacher 
of clothing, High School, New  Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to teacher of home eco- 
nomics, textiles. and_ clothing, 
State Teachers College, Cedar 
lowa. 

White, Elizabeth F.; from instructor 
in physical education, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia,- Mo., to instructor -in . 
physical education, University. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

White, Grace, from. supervisor of 
grade schools, Freeport, Ill., to. super- 
visor of Grade Schools of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 

White, Margaret, from fifth grade 
teacher, _ Public School, _ Hempstead, — 
N. Y., to fifth grade teacher, ra 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Williams, Helen G., from supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., to-music teacher, Commvu- : 
nity School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Williams, Louise L., from teacher of 
mathematics, Greenville High School, 
Greenville, Ky., to-teacher of mathemat- 
ics, East Carolina Teachers College, . 


Falls, | 


. Greenville, N. C. 


to teacher of music, Public ‘= 


Iowa - 
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ALUMNI.NOTES | 
“TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for. Momensiy Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
. First: Vice-President: Dr. Fannie .W. . Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
' “Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetva C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of. Education, Toledo, Ohio. - 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary ‘Lewis, Teacher i in Horace Mann School, Teachers 


: lished 


i 





College. 


Treasurer: Mr.. Crype. R. Miter, ‘Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. FRanx R Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


oa Trustees: 


J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner Gee Elementary. Education, 
a York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. RicHarpson, Field Worker for American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 617. Mills Building, Washington, D. C.- .. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West saoth Street, New York - 


Address all communications to MARGARET E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City: 





Paul W. Terry (A.M. 1915) pub- 
in. October 1930 Supervising 
Extra-Curricular Activities in the Amer- 
ican Secondary School (McGraw-Hill 


~~ Book Co.). . 
Vera Sanford (Ph.D. 1927) published 


A Short History of Mathematics in 
April 1930 (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). 

Mary Goodyear Earle (A.M. -1923) 
received permanent appointment in 
July, under civil service, as psychologist 


at Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 


Mrs.. Earle has had a temporary appoint- 


ment with the department .of public 
‘welfare since March 1928. 


Hazel. Rennoe (B.S. 1925) taught 
classes in advanced textiles and home 
furnishings during the first term of the 


summer session at the. University of — 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


D. B. Kraybill (A.M. 1916) has a 


curriculum: project under way in Wheel- 


ing, W.. Va. Dr. P. E. Harris (A.M. 
1921, Ph.D. 1928), of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is directing it. 

Mary E. Robinson (A.M. 1919). is . 
principal of the school of nursing, Long 
Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_Mr. R. Lefler (A.M. 1923) has -been 


superintendent of schools, Westport, 
Conn., since 1926. . , 
Fred C. Shotwell (A.M. 1921) -has © 


been supervising principal of . schools, 
Franklin, N. J., since 1923. 

Clyde. B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924) di- 
rected the preparation of the Ithaca Ele- 


‘mentary Course of Study, which was — 
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published September 1, 1930. ‘He also 
. prepared Case Studies in the Supervision 
‘of Village Schools, which was published 
September 1, 1930, also, as’ University 


_ Of. the State of New York Bulletin 
‘No. 955. 


' Echo L. Loder (B.S. 1922) -has been 
principal of the Reno. Junior High 
School, Reno, Nev., since'1924. She was 
- formerly principal of one of. the grade 
schools in Reno. 

James Laurence Meader (A.M. 1923, 

Ph.D. 1928), president of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, N. Y., is serving on the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund for Advance- 
‘ment of Negro Education, and is plan- 
“ning high school and secondary curricula 
. for Winston-Salem, N.-C. . 
Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
' is giving two courses in. psychology for 
nurses at Samaritan and Leonard Hos- 
pitals, Troy, N. Y. . She has fulfilled a 
number of interesting lecture. and teach- 
ing engagements since June 1, 1930. Dr, 
Meader has contributed articles to The 
Grade Teacher, Modern Education, and 
_ The Emerson Quarterly, and is also 
serving on the National Committee for 
Reorganization of English Courses of 
Study, National Committee of Teachers 
of Speech for Radio Verse Speaking 
Contests. . 

Marion C. Sheridan (B.S. 1913) has 
been appointed head of the English de- 
partment in the New Haven High 


he School, New Haven, Conn. Miss Sher- 


idan was one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion held October 24, in Hartford, Conn. 
.- Mary .Frances Cromwell (A.M. 
1930), director of the Nursery School 
and Parent Education at Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
- gave an address on “How Parents. May 
Help in the Socialization of the Child,” 
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at the Parent-Teacher Congress section . 
ot the lowa State Teachers Convention, - 


‘Des Moines, lowa, November ‘12-15. 


. Du Fay R. Rice (A.M. 1917), super-— 
intendent of ‘schools, Ironwood, Mich., 
was presented a life. membership in the 


- National: Education Association by the 


teachers of the Ironwood school system 
in recognition of his work for the. -ad- 
vancement of education there. 

A. R. Mead (A.M. 1910, Ph.D..1917), 
head of..the department of. education, . 
Ohio. Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, published in July 1930 Supervised . 
Student-Teaching, Basic Principles Il- 


lustrated and Applied; Student-Teach- | 
and Organization and - 


ing . Activities ; 
Administration 
Company). 


(Johnson Publishing © 


MINNESOTA CLUB LUNCHEON 


The Minnesota Teachers College Club 
held a very interesting luncheon meet- 
ing at the Minneapolis Business 
Women’s Club, Friday noon, October. 
31. George A. Selke, president. of the 
St. Cloud Teachers College, presided. 
Dean Russell’s greeting, which Mr. 
Selke: brought to the Club, was deeply 
appreciated. 

Dr. Goodwin Watson: of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, one of the - 


principal speakers at-the Minnesota Ed- .} 


ucation Association meeting, and guest 


of the Club, gave a review of the changes - 


that had taken place in the postgraduate - 
work at the College. ; 

From the records of the Association, 
it was noted that many of the Columbia 
faculty had heen in attendance during 
the past years—Dr. Frank McMurry, | 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Dr. George D. - 


Strayer, Dr. Lotus. D. Coffman, Dr. — 


David Snedden; Dr. Patty Hill, Dean 





ww 


_ informally. Dr. 


> ae Se ae. Fe 


_ retary,. Miss Irene M. Steele. 
singing, in which the forty-six members 
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Russell, Miss Caroline Contd Dr. 


- Fannie W.. Dunn, Dr. R.-G. ae 


Miss Mabel Carney, Dr: W. H. Kil- 
patrick, Dr. W. C. Bagley, Dr. W. D. 
Reeve, and Dr. Goodwin Watson. 


Officers for the coming two years were 
.elected as follows: President, Miss Helen 
-- Shove, 


principal. of the’ Longfellow 
School; vice-president, Miss Sarah Wil- 


- kinson. of the Whitney School; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Anna Sand, of the , 
. Lowry School. 


MARYLAND CLUB DINNER 


A dinner meeting of the Teachers Col- 


lege Club of Maryland was held at the : 
Southern Hotel on Friday evening, Oc- 


tober 24, with Dr. Weglein presiding. 
Dr.. W. H.. Burton, an alumnus of 
Teachers College, now a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, 
was the guest speaker. . Dr. 
discussed the scientific approach to edu- 


cation as America’s great contribution 


to -world - education. - State Superin- 
tendent Albert S. Cook spoke briefly and 
Lida Lee Tall and 
Miss Roxana A. Steele, former alumni 
trustees of Teachers College, gave’ in- 
sight into the responsibilities of those 
holding this office. -A news letter. from 
the College was read by the Club sec- 
Group 


present -joined, was led by Miss Hazel 
MacDonald. 


The following officers were elected for. 


the coming year: President, Mr.. Howard 


_ T. Ruhl, superintendent of schools, Cecil 


County; vice-president, Miss Lillian 


‘Compton, assistant. superintendent of 


schools, Allegany County; and secretary- 
treasurer, Miss: Irene M. Steele, prin- 
cipal of the normal and elementary 


. school at Towson. 


Burton - 


‘and introduced the speakers. 


CONNECTICUT CLUB - 
~. LUNCHEON 


- A. small group of the alumni of : 
Teachers College met: for a luncheon in - 


‘Hartford at the time of the. meeting of 


the Connecticut State Teachers Associ- 
ation, October:24.- Miss Helena Miller 


- was elected president of. the Hartford 


branch of the Club. It was recom- 
mended that the meeting next fall be. 
held with the New. Haven group. 
NEW HAVEN CLUB MEETING 

_ The following were elected officers of 
the New Haven Club at the first meet- 
ing.of the academic year: President, 
Mr. John S. Brubacher, assistant pro- 
fessor of history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, Yale University; vice-president, - 
Miss Effie J.. Taylor, Yale School of 
Nursing; and secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Iva A. Mercer. 


CLEVELAND DINNER 
. The Teachers College Dinner of the 


Cleveland area was held in the rooms of 
the Cleveland’ Chamber of Commerce 
Club Friday, October 31, at 6 o'clock. 
Four hundred and seventy-seven persons 
attended the dinner, which was served in © 
three separate dining rooms of the club. 
During the dinner the Lincoln High 
School orchestra played- under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary Mallory. At ten 
minutes past seven all persons congre- 


gated in the Club’s Grill Room for the 


program of the evening. 

Mr. Julius E. Warren, president of 
the Association, presided, and Mr. Frank 
Whitney of Collinwood - High School, 
acted as the toastmaster of the evening, 


President © 
H. A. Bathrick of the Northeastern 
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‘ Ohio Teachers Association spoke briefly. 
He was followed on the program by 
Professor Sarah. M. Sturtevant of 
Teachers College, who delightfully gave 
news. of the College. Dr. George S. 
Counts was the next speaker and made 
an interesting and convincing address. 
At. the conclusion of the addresses, 
announcement of the election of officers 
for next year was made as follows: 
President, Wm. L.: Connor; _ vice-presi- 
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dent, Frances Everhardt; secretary, Edna 
Morgan; -corresponding secretary, Mar- 
tha Cook; treasurer, Donald. Timmons; 
chairman, program committee, Harry N, 
Irwin; chairman, social committee, Julia 
DeTraz. 
The meeting closed with the showing ~ 
of the Teachers College Men’s Dinner ~ 
motion picture. 


the program. 





It is an excellent: film, - © 
clear and interesting,.and added much to - 


